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[ONE PENNY. 


BOTH THE COMBATANTS HELD UP THEIR HANDS IN HORROR. 


SAM SAWBONES ' CHAPTER VI. Jim wiped up the gory stains. 


be ? j ” 
SAM MAKES AN ENEMY.—PILLS HAS A “FIT.” Silo ee ee Honka 
OR N a short time the young man’s half-naked| It was rapidly consumed to ashes, and so far, 
; 5 $ form disappoared among tho trees, and they | all traces of the tragic event had vanished. 
The Life and Adventures of a Medical | ssw him no more. Sam was unusually thoughtful, 
Student, Sam took an antimacassar off a chalr, and “ It’s strange I didn’t get a look at the fellow’s 
> ; throwing it down on the floor over the blood, | face,” he remarked. “Did you ?” 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, said — ’'] Nota glimpse,” replied Jim. 
Author of ‘‘The Harkaway Stories,” §c. “ Swab the deck, Jim.” 


“ He seemed respectably dreased.’’ 
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“Hig clothes were certainly good.” _— 5 
“ Perhaps ke wasn’t @ tramp or a thief, after 
all,” Sam gaid, uneasily. 

tt Perhaps,” responded Jim. 

t: Anyhow, he bolted when we came.’ That was 
a sign of guilt.’ > 

“I'm afraid you’re too handy with the knife,” 
obrerved Jim. 

“*T don't caro,” replied Sam. ‘ What can he 
do? T'I be tthat’s the Last PIL ever hoar of him??? 
- Jim said nothing. = 

He as of a different opinion, aid he was sub- 
stantially right. 3 ; 


“That wan not the last that Sam Sawbores saw 
of the branded man. : 

t“ Keep it quiet,” said Sam, his uneasiness still 
increasing, - 

“Ob, Pil say nothing,” replied Jim. : 

Soon afterwards they were surprized by the en- 
trance of old Pills. 

- He looked very woebegone, and his eyes were 
red and swollen, while ‘His nose had assumed a 
fiery hue suggestiveof the beacon in a lighthouse. 

The boys looked at him curiously. 

“í Boys !” he exclaimed, “I think I’ve had one 
of my fits.” 

“ That’s a new name for drank,’’ replied Sam, 
scornfully. 

“ Drunk, sir! I repudiate the base insinuation 
with the scorn it merits,” said the Father of Lies, 
“JT never get drunk, St, Paul tells us to drink a 
little wine, for it comforteth the stomach ; but I 
always keep within the bounds of moderation. 
Drank! no, sir, not by along way! It wouldn’t 
do for the friend oi Lord Ciyde to have that said 
about him,’’ 

“ What sort of fits 
quired Sam. > 

“ Well, when I was a surgeon’s mate on board 
her Majesty’s ship, the admiral used to call it 
epilepsy, or the falling sicknesy.”’ Ser 


are you subjeci to?” in- 


“ Ah, I se!” 
“ Al at once I have a dizzinessin my head and 
seem to lose the use of my legs.” 
“Have a kindly feeling for a lamp-post? ” 
è “ Yes, anything to cling boà eoar meius 
“ And look upon a poli¢éman as the en 
the human race??? 80 Bat irgi 
“Ldon’t tno what yor 
do know that once in the heat 
way, and the admiral—God biess 


ee 


= ths 


him | 

in his arms and carried me below, saying, *Podr 

Pills, he’s got another of his hee Es 3 
ERE RS 


This was too much for the yogs, ; 

a loud laugh. E E N ae Io 

The Father of Lies grunted and sank into a 
chair. BEKO ita ER 

“ They leave me very weak,’’ ho obgeryed. 

“So I should think,’t replied Sam. ` ʻi 

“What became of that—a—that case bottle?” 

* Father put it awdy.7 us 

“ Dear me, that’s a pity! It was bromide of 
potassium. That goeture of valerian argithe 
only things that élieve my poor head,’? asid 
Pills, with @ sigh: ° ies 

‘t Why, you ola humbug, it was whisby,’’ re- 
plied Sam. aa oe hi 

‘Oh, no, it wasn’t!” the Father retorted, 
sharply. “You can’t humbug me. That sort of 
thing ia not to be played on the friend of Lord 
Clyde avd the trusted confidant of the old sea- 
lion, the intimate bosom-companion of the 
greatest man of his age.’’ 

“« Will you have a cup of tea ?” 

‘© Will I fill myself with bellywash? No, sir, I 
will not! 
warning by the fate of my thirty-ninth cousin, 
twice removed on my mother’s side. He 
was man who drank nothing but iea and cold 
water. One winter's night they picked him up 
dead in the street, and when they cut him open 
with a hammer and a hatchet, all they found jn- 
side him was a snow-ball and a handful of tea- 
leaves.’ I shall never forget his words, never !?? 

“Did he say that?” P 

“ He did, sir; and those immortal words are as 
well-known in the navy as the famous saying of 
Lord Nelson, ‘England expects every man to do 
his duty ’” : 

** You're no fool, if you do have fits,” observed 


am. í ; 

Old Pills looked at. Sam, and winked one eyo 
knowingly. s 

“Its {my opinion yon’re too fresh,” he rea 


at into 


emy of]. 
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‘marked. «Just wait till you come ap to the hos- 


pital and they'll sålt you dowñ,” 

“ Will they ?”” replied Sam, scaptically. 

“Yes, they will, and they’ll can you fit for ex- 
portation,”’ 
~ Sam put his hand in his pocket, and taking out 
& sphenoid bone—he always had a lower jaw, a 
few vertebra, or something of an anatomical 
nature about his clotbes—ho threw it, javelin- 
like, at old Pills, 

The Father of Lies was, however, used to this 
sort of treatment at the hands of the playful 
gentlemen who wore in the habit of frequenting 
the dissecting-room of the hospital, | ~~ 

Sharply ditcking his head, the bone flew over 
bit and struck the glass shade of a dish of wax 
water-lilies on a side-table, RS 

“ Didn’t do if that tims,” said Pills, sarcasti 
cally. “I hope they’ll maka you pay for the 
flowers.”’ 


+SP gay you did it,’ retorted Sam. 

“T Be ee Pills, agh £ 

“ Yos; you drunken old humbug, and they’il 
belieyé me. Pick up the bits of glass and make 
the place look decent, if you don’t want to be 
kicked out,” 

“ Can’t do it,” answered Pills. ‘I am warm 
and comfortable, Rest, my, boy, just now, is as 
essential to me as sulphuric acid is to the ignition 
of the platinum in a hydropueumatic lamp.” 
: “Tl fire at you agaia if you don’t,” threatened 
am. 

“Get me wherewithal to quench my thirst, for 
the heat of this fire produces rather too rapid 
an evaporation of fluids from the surface of the 


body” 


“Oh, hang your physiology !” 
Pills, who was really sleepy, shut his eyes and 
leant back in the chair. 7 
His bald head glis'ened, we may almost say, 
invitingly. ` TBS Fete $ 
Jim Johnson was engaged in picking up the 
glass from the broken tad and Casting the pieces 
dub Gf the window. = 
“There won’t be any row if I clear up,” he 
| remarked. 
“ Don’t apologire, my 


b Pe PEO ES 


“What’s he occupying yours with st this 


taent moment?” inquired Jim, with ready 
t. 
_ “ A truly diabolical idea.” 

“What isit?” : 

Sam took a bottle of eau de cologne from the 
table, where his mother had left it. 

‘Observe this compound of alcohol and sweet 
scents?” he exclaimed. 

AE Le ad eee 

Sam now exhibited a lucifer-match, 

“Notice this shred of lumber, tipped with 
chemical preparation, which, by friction, ignit es 
and becomes an incandescent mass ? ’? 

«Weli? ” 

“ Wait!” replied Sam, who, cologno in One 
hand and match in the other, advanced to survey 
the dozing victim. “ He sleeps!” said Sam, in a 
tragic “voice. ‘Le 


and consummate the sacrifice 1?” 
With this he ponred some cologne on old Pills 
kond, and geiitly rubbed tein O 


bala’ 


Lord Olyde slways said, ‘Pills, take | and: 


tragedy, he lighted up old Pills. 

The cologne blazed up, and old Pills, quickly 
recalled from theand of, dreams, sprang to his 
feet, and awoke to fhe reality of the situation. 

With hiv hands be swept'ont the fire; thougty ho 
was considerably stung and. burnt. 

. He daueed up ang down like.a wild man, utter- 
ing words not to be found iù any. edition of 
Webster that) we have met with. 

Io his rage -he called down the wrath of 
heaven and invoked the ire of the power of dark- 
ness upon all the boys in theworld.. = 

Sam end Jim had prudently retired. 


t the High Priest approach |, 


They were watching his contortions and listen- 
ing to the wild blasphemies ata distune>. 

“TH twist their blamed necks, I will,” he 
said. ‘ We'd have hanged a boy in the navy 
for doing a thing like that. My head burns like 
& pint of kerosene, and my hands are that blis- 
tered, anyone would think that I’d been playing 
With the lid of the stvo.’’ 

‘©What would the admiral say to that?” 
asked Sam, peeping round the corner, 

Pills made no reply. : 

Can't you answer a fellow??? sald: Sam. 
& Don’t put ön any of your French airs here.” 

Pills bhád stooped down and secretly possessed 
himself of the sphenoid bono which Sam had 
forgotton to pick up. 

Socing his óppoxi unity, he let fiyand succeeded 
in striking Sam on the side of the head. 

The forca of the blow Knocked bim into Jim’s 
arms and nearly stunned nim. 

1 Hahha laughed Pills; ‘that’s a body 
blow. "Score one för our side, Perhaps you'll 
learn how to letan old maa alone, now; Master 
Smarty.” 

Sam retired into the hall. 

“ Whew!” he said, shaking his head. 
caught me to rights that time.” 

‘© That was s corker,’’ remarked Jim. 

tt Et was all that, and no mistake. By jingo, 
but Pil get equare with him,” replied Sam. 

He did not feel disposed, however, to renew the 
war jost then, haying a strong disposition to sit 
out im the open air under a treo. 

“Ts there much ofa mark on my forehead ?” 
he asked. 
~ Preity good lump,” replied Jimmy. 

They went into the garden and sat down under 
a spreading’ chestnut-iree, where Sam recovered 
himself sufficiently to be able to laugh at the 
deft shot which had been made by Pills. 

His miad Was somewhat perturbed by the 
episode Of the thief, and he fancied that he might 
have Madea mistake and gono à little too far, 

It was é relief to him when hig father and Mr, 
Cram returned. 

Ashe had anticipsted, the doctor had invited 
the pro suor to visit tbe musean, of which he 


f 
wae go Pee Se ee 

#Ooroe® he exclaimed, “ we shall havo time 
before supper to look at fay collection of curio- 
sities. What do you say?” 

‘t Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” 
replied Mr, Cram. 

They ascended the stairs and the boys followed 
them at @ safe distance, for Sam expected’an ex- 
plosion of wrath when the Indicrous appearance 
of the famous skeleton was discovered, 

But the wrath of his parent was to bs turned 
into another and totally unexpected channel. 


When the boys had gone in'o the garden old 
Piils had quitted the parlour in seareh of the res 
freshment of which he stood in need, 

A second exploration of the surgery availed 
him nothing, for the bottle to which he had first 
of all paid nis attentions had been‘reincved and 
placed wader lock and key. 

From the surgery Pills sade 5 tour of the house, 
wittioat finding anything, avd at last his pere- 
grinations brought him to the museum, 
| ~The door was half-open, just as the boys had 
left, it, s 

He entered and ‘immediately smacked his lips, 
as hia eyes fell on the various bottles containing 
specimens, j 

The cancers, the fœtus, the abnormal tumours? 
the diseased joints, enlarged hands, and anything 
but orthopedic feet, were all preszrved in rectified 
Spirits. 

Pilis had à strong stomach; ho was thirsty ; ho 
had that craving for liquor which haunts the 
debauched ; his fo*gue wae, in a manner, hanging 
out of his mouth, and he determined to do what 
he had done on previous occasions at the 
hoap'tal. © 3 

He would tap 4 specimen. à 

Horrible asthe idea may seem, he did not 

mind, : 
Critically surveying the glass bottles, the 
Fatherof Lies selected one which contafned—go 
the label set forth—a, cervical excrescence taken 
from a woman of seventy. 

Brosking off the stem of his clay pipe, old 
Pills made.an incision tn the bladder ap the top 


“ He 


; jof the bottle with his knife, and dipped in his 
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pipe, through which he drew into his mouth some 
of the spirits. s 

“Hii!” he muttered. 
proves by age.” 


sc Not so bad. Im- 


To facilitate his operations he placed the bottle |: 


on the floor, and going on his Kees, took” several 
more pulls at the horrid stuff. a 

He wasin this position whon the doctor and 
Mr. Cram made their appearance in the museum. 

“ Great heaven ! ” cried’ the doctor! i 

“ Bless my soul |’? exclaimed the’ professor. 

Old ‘Pills ‘lddked up with eyes burning with 
unusual brightness.’ He was €quabto the occasion, 

Replacing thé old lady’s cervical excrescence 
on the shelffrom which he had’ yemoved it, and 
casting away the pipe-stem’as Ho longer needful, 
he’sighed deeply. : : 

“Good-day, gentlemen! ”’ exclaimed the bard 
ened Har. “I am glad to Mmeet*you in ‘this 
müseuw of science, so full of instruction, Mr: 
Sawboties, I prostre ?”? f 

“ The same, sir. Büt what were you doing with 
that bottle 2’? demanded the doctor. _ : 

“ Sacrificing myself upon the altar of friend- 
ship, doctor.” t t 8: i 
“In what way, I should be glad to know ??? 

“Tt is a well-known fact that sometimes the 
spirits in which specithens are preservéd requires 
renewing, and I was testing—si ply testing, sir— 
to séeif I could be Of ary service to you in send: 
ing’you a fresh supply from tho*hospital, which, 
as I am æ man, should Aot/cost'you a ponny?” 

“ But you have been drinking the stut," 

“ No, doctor. The'vacuut was caused by evd- 
poration. In testing; T oily started, and I have'to 
report favourably.’ You will ‘not: want a fresh’ 
supply of rectified spirits for sometime totome:?” 

“ Unless it is to make up the deficiency of such 
extraordinary évaporation,’’ replied the dostor. ° 

He was apparently satisfied with theexplanation, 

Not so thie professor. Gt A nO" 

“See ‘here, Pills!” he exclaimed; “if you 
come any of these games, Ill send' youroff' with a 
flea in‘your eat Wi 71 mn- aT Pp: 

“t First @afch your flea,’’ answered Pills, senten= 
tiously. i = sane 

“Don’t sauce me,- You were found out at the 
hospital eucking the monkey—that is; tapping the: 
bottle Containing an ih fant ape; andl?! doas 

“T suck the monkey p i rao etad 

st Yes, you know you did, and if it hadn’t been 
for nie-you, would/haye; bean:discharged then and 
there.” + } f 

“ Mr. Cram,” said, Pills,‘ you. hayo eyer. been 
my good friend, but when you accuse me cf,s0 
disgraceful an act as suckibg the Hospital monkey, 
I feol: bad-over. it. Is it likely that the friend 
of Lord Olyde would stodp solo?” * 

Ab) pspaw [7 eee ; 

‘ Didn’t I get a testimonial for sobilety after 
the war, and haven’t I got it now? “I can'show 
it in any court of justice.’ sai 

“Now I watt youto stòp,” exclaimed’ the 
professor. ‘You snd I’ are pretty ‘well ac- 
quainted.”’ Bae ap ig at 

“Vil hayo no.more to do with you,” replied 
Pilis, indignantly, ‘if you try to take my cha- 
racter away.in that manner. ‘Good- day, gentle- 
men. I shall now quit this house, ‘where P have 
been so gravely ineulted, ahd ‘seek my relatives 
in the village.” ice A paca 

He paused a moment, as if expecting somo one 
to ask him to stay, but as no one offered’ todd so, 
he turned’ reluctantly on his Hoel and déscendéd 
the. stairs. à CA TAA OPLAN 

“Yah !’? cried Sam, as he passed him. ‘* Who 

sucked the monkey ?” hee 272 

“ You shut up,” replied Pills, 

“ Pelt him. Fire at him; Jim,’ continued 
Sam. S 

Jim had a supply of nuts in his pocket which 
he had freshly gathered in- the woods, and: as 
Pills’ beat à` hasty retreat, he-did so amidst a 
shower of*bones from Sam and nuts from Jim; 
which caused him to quicken his: movements. 

Waenhe had got away the boys: walked into 
the museums f 
-xt Now, we have got rid> of that confirmed 
tippler; old’ Pills,” said the: professor, “I will 
trespass on your kindness, doctor, for: adescrip- 
tion of some of the valuable’ articles if your 
museum,” homta ca : 

“T shall have much pleasure in complying,” 


answered the doctor, looking ‘around him with |i 


the pride of a professional collector. “ First of 
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all, I will draw your attention to my hanging} 
Ha ! what on |i 


skeleton; whereby hangs: a tale. 
earth—eh? Dear me, I donot understand this,’ 
' “ Great Heavens!” cried thé doctor. 

“ Bless my soul !’’ exclaimedthe professor, 

The latter remark was’ occasioned by the ex- 
traordinary attitude of the skeleton. 

“Tt is quite a gay and festive old thing; said 
Mr. Cram, smilings ° 

“ Why, it has—yes, it has a pipe inits mouth.” 

‘‘And it has its finger to its: nose, ia’ token of 
derision,” remarked. the professor. 

' Who could have done this 2?’ demanded the 
doctor, sternly: £ 

Sant’cast his éyes on the floor, as if the question 
could not»possibly concern him. 

“ Do you hear me when I speak ?’*cried the 
‘doctors fento® thom? ny Grint 

“I didn’t know you were speaking to me, eir,” 
replied: Sara, 

& You know it now. . Who. is the author of 
‘this disgraceful work?” 
| © Pilla, I suppose. The old fellow’s been on 
the spree.all daylong, and was. up here all day 
by himself... If he’d tap, aspecimen, he’d do anyż 
'thing,’’, + 

This,argument, was unangwerable. 

& I am sorry I introduced’ Pills,” observed the 
professor. - ‘4I- know! his character well, but I 
did: not,.think he. would venture. to take such 
liberty in a strange ‘place as he. has done 
rhére.?% q: °* Op ats ; à 

“Heis a rascal,” said the doctor, 

«Ips my opinion, sir,” exclaimed Sam, “ that 
Pills;would;rob a church, take the pence out ofa 
blind man’s hat, or the sugar out of a canary.» 
bird's cage)” {ogo 7 

“We don’t want your 
doctor, chillingly. > 

“I wouldn’t find such a fellow,” continued 
Sam, who was not'to be put down,- L wonldn’t 
have him at a gift’; infact, I wouldn’t: pick him 
up in the stree}.%- * : Aran 

“ Si-lence !”’ thundered the doctor, 

He let down the skéletém by the pulley, re- 
move‘ the obnoxidas pipe from “his mouth, took 
his thumb out of the cavity of the nose, ax 
Pp straightened "his arm, ‘hated him” 
agaln., $ $ 

Ei Cram,” he exclaimed, ‘this skeleton is that 
of a man who brutally murdered a “young ant 
lovely girl in the woods near by”? Y. 8) 

‘Kh, dear “ine l" Very sad,” said the pro- 

fecsor, TTORRD 2 i à 
ae 
m 


“The deed was witnessed by a child. 
people lynched the murderer, and bartéd 
under the very trée upon which he’ was hanged.” 

“What was bisnamie?’?? 07 =" j 

“ His name was Olaygrave.” 

Sant-repeated the name over to himself, 

Claygraver: =: 

‘Theré wags:-something weird and. ominous in its 
sound, noid ; fe 

Did he leave: any: family.?” queried Mr. 
Cram. 

“A wife and child 
and shame.’ The child, Jefferson Claygrave, was 
removed: to London by: an uncle, who educated 
him: ‘Bhe murderer left some: property, and 1 
believe the young Claygrave is tolerably well off.” 
oIndeed t May I-abk how you came to be 
possessed of the-body ? == =o» i 

“ I had an ardent desire to possess it, and I one 
day dug it up: ‘That is how I came by: my skele- 


opinion,’? replied the 


ton, and the-curious part of the story: is that the 
son——”’ rind Bi ! 

| on6Jefferson’ Claygrave ?’? ‘put in the pro- 
fessor. 


‘The same; has been here several times to 
demand»the: bones, of his father, which I have as 
often refused to give up.’’ 

**Butsho'ycan, you reconcile it, to your con- 
science to keep them? ’’ y 

© By the right of possession. I will not part 
with my skeleton,” answered the doctor. ` 

Having “done the bones,” as Sam expressed 
it, the doctor led the way to another object of 
interest, and in description passed, tho time until 
supper was announced, 

Mrs. Sawbones and Annie had come back with 
quite a stock of dried leaves, which they were 
very proud of. ; 
The'tintsi were as- varied, as. thoy. were charm- 


ng. 
-. While at supper Annie exclaimed— 


The mother died-of grief | 
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We bad quite an adventure in the woods, 
papa.’’ 

‘Oh, yes! I forget to tell you about that!’ 
said Mrs. Sawbones. 

| “ What was it?” asked. thedoctor, stopping in 
the act of pouring ont some ale. ‘ 

“ All at once, when we were in what they call 
the Loyers’ Glen,” continued Annie, ‘‘a man 
burst upon us; his clothes were all.torn down hia 
back, which had some. letters: branded, on the 
flesh.’’ 

Sam turned a shade paler. 

Jim looked inquiringly at him, but he turned 
away his gaze. 

“t What where the letters, my dear? ’’ inquired 
her father. 

“ They formed the word ‘thief,’ and while we 
were wondering, the man became: aware of our 
presence and turned round, he having previously 
had his back towards us; his syes were inflamed 
and bloodshot, and his face was ‘distorted. with 
passion?’ 

‘Anything more fiendish I 
claimed Mrs, Sawbones, ; 

“í Beware.! beware!’” he cried, Annie went 
on ; ‘f ‘woe unto you.and yours!’’’ 

“ Singular ! ” ejaculated the doctor. 

Very remarkable,’ replied Mr, Oram. 

‘‘Then,’”’ concluded Annie, ‘he ran away. like 
a wild thing, andmaandI came home quite 
frightened.’? z 

Sam got up from the table. 

-‘* Have you done ?? asked.the mother. 

“ Yes, thank you. I have a headache.” 

“You dou’t.look well,” she: replied, noticing 
his haggard-appearance. ? 

“& Come to me'before you go to bed to-night 
for five grains of blue pills,” said the doctors s 

Sam inclined. hia head and left the room, once 
more seeking the outside air to cool his burning 
and fevered brow. 

He was hecoming more snd more alarmed about 
the very serious practical joke he had played on 
the supposed thief. 

“Whatare you worrying about?” asked Jim 
Johnson, who had followed him out. A 

“ That indelible ink of mine,” replied Sam. 
‘CE wish Thadn’t- done it’. 4 

‘§ Here’s Snovuski,” said Jim, I wonder 
he wants?’’ 

‘He's gota letter in his hand.” 

Snooski had taken his dinner and gone for a 
walk in the village, which had swept some of the 
cobwebs from his brain, E 

“ Lotter for you; Master Sam !’’ heexclaimed. 

‘ Whodrom?”” : 

“I don’t know. A wild-looking young fellow 
gave it me as L was coming along, and he'said 
I was to give it into your hands.” 

‘* All right,” replied Sam. `. 

Snooski: departed for the stable to feed his 
horse, and with feverish impatiencoa Sam tore 
open thei leiter which was, hastily scrawled on 
half a skeet of paper with a pencil. 

It ran asfollowa— “ 


“To SAMUEL SAWBoNES.—You shall bitterly 
repent the outrage of which you were’ guilty this 
afternoon. On my person you have wantonly 
fixed an indelible mark, and God knows that I 
never was a thief. I came’ to your house to 
possess myself of ‘the bones of my father. Ay, 
start not. It is the son of a murderer who 
addresses you. Ot those’ bones” your father 
makes & public spectacle; they should lie in 
hallowed ground. “T, as his son, have a right to 
demand my father’s remains. “Doctor Sawbones 
refuses to let me have them, but have 
them I must and: will. This, however, is now a 
secondary consideration with me, “Lhe first is 
revenge upon you, and depend upon it, sooner or 
later,-far or neat, my vengeance shall’be consums 
mated. Bear'this in mind and tremble; for you 
huve'made me a desperate man. By the heaven 
above'us I swear never to rest until you and'Tare 
equal ! i a 


never saw,” Cx- 


what 


“ JEPTERSON: OLAYGRAVE,”” 


Sam let the latter fall from bis hands, 

It fluttered to the ground, 

Jim picked it up and read it withoutany inter- 
ference on the part of bis friend. - i 

«This is a pretty kettle of fish!’ he re- 
marked. : 

Sam seized the letter and tore it into a dozen 
pieces, which he threw to the wind. 
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t Oh, let him do his worst,” he replied. “ He’s 
some crazy fool or another. If I meet him and 
he says anything to me, I'll smash him in the 
eye; that’s the kind of boy I am.” 

But in spite of all his assumed bravado, it was 
evident that he was ill at ease. 

It is not pleasant to think that you have a 
sworn enemy, only wailing for achance of doing 
you some deadly injury; andwhat made it wore 
in Sam’s case was that he knew he had given the 
vindictive young man ample cause for his savage 
hate and undying enmity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SAM STARTS ON HIS NEW CAREER 
THREE weeks elapsed after the events we have 
related in the preceding chapters before the time 
arrived for Sam to take his departure from his 
native place for London. 

The trials and temptatiors which beset young 
men in a great city were before him, and both 
his father and mother took frequent opportunities 
of giving him good advice, which we are bound 
in candour to admit went in at one ear and out at 
the other. 

Professor Cram and old Pills had taken an 
affectionate leaye of him, declaring that they 
would doallthat lay in their power to make his three 
years’ pupilage at the hospital both agreeable and 
instructive to him, 

As the days passed swiftly by in their rapid pro- 
gress to swell the grand total of eternity, Sam’s 
mind became so full of anticipation, and his 
time was so taken up with preparations, that tho 
episode of the branding of young Olaygrave faded 
from his memory. 

If it did occasionally occur to him, he dis- 
missed it with a shrug of the shoulders, and an 
impatient exclamation, as something of a dis- 
agreeable nature which it behoved him not to 
dwell upon. 

At length the day arrived which was to see 
him start for London. 

Snooski had his trunk in the buggy, and 
the horse was impationtly pawing the gravel. 

Jim Jobnion, w accepted the post of his 
successor in the surgery, was receiving Sam’s 
last instrections. 

“Mind you don’t stand any nonsense from 
Annie,” he said. ‘She'll drive you mad if sho 
can, 


* No fear,” replied Jim, 

» “Vil leave you all the knives I had in my 
laboratory,” continued Sam, “and mind yon 
write me all the news.” 

*‘ Every week,” said Jim, “ you shall have a 
letter”? 

“ Quod-bye, Jim,” 

“ Wish you luck, Sam, and don’t I wish I was 
going with you! ”’ 

+ Yon’llcome up next year, Then I shall be in 
my second year, and be able to post you. TI) 
give you all the points.” 

Jim expressed his gratitude at this promise, 
and they shook hands. 

The doctor now beckoned to Sam and handed 
him some money. 

“ There are ten pounds,” heexclaimed, ‘ You 
shall have the same sum every month, and I 
shall expect you to pay your board and buy what 
books you want out of it.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Sam, who thought this 
allowance very generous, but whosoon found that 
it did not go far in London among his new 
associates. Ee : 

ft Mia, never to get into debt.” 

“That isn’t likely,” replied Sam, who fancied 
« -himself pute rich, never having had so much 

money before in his possession at one time. 

_ “ This letter,” continued the doctor, handing 
bon Ones Bs introduction from Professor 

ram to one of his most promising pupils ; 
describes him to me.” Z cite ii 

“ Jack Scalpel, is it not, sir?” 

“The same, and the address is, as you will ob- 
serve. He boards at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Manhug, whom I am credibly informed are very 
‘worthy and highly respectable people,” 

“Yes, sir.”’ - 

_‘*Mr. Cram has, with his usual disinterested 
kindness, secured board and a quiet room for you 
in Mrs. Manbug’s house, so you will have the 
advantage of being with friends of his, and this 
exemplary young map, Jack Scalpel, will be at, 
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hand to guide and direct you, while the professor 
must always be regarded as your guide, philo- 
sovher, and friend.” 

The doctor did not, as a matter of dry fact, 
quite understand the motives which actuated the 
professor in selecting Mrs. Manhug’s boarding- 
house for Sam 

Nor was his estimate of Mr. Jack Scalpel’s 
character in all respects a correct one, 

The professor was in the habit of receiving the 
fee of two pounds from Mrs. Manhug for every 
fresh recruit whom he sent to devour her hash, 
while, if there was one young gentleman con- 
nected with the hospital who was more wild and 
reckless than another, it was most decidedly 
Mr. ‘Scalpel. 

However, this is a more matter of detail which 
Sam had to find out all in good time. 

Mrs. Sawbones kissed her son, gaye him a new 
Bible, and impressed upon him the necessity of 
getting a washerwoman who would mend for 
him as well as wash. 

“ Good-bye, Annie,” said Sam to his sister, 
when he had received the maternal advice and 
the last kiss had been imprinted on his cheek, 
tt Give us a look of your hair to remember you 
by.” è 

“ Yes,” replied Annie, “ I fancy I see myself 
doing it, You'd show it to the students and say 
your girl gave it you.” 

“No, I wouldn’t ; it’s too coarse,” answered 
Sam. ‘I wouldn’t want the fellows to think I 
had a girl with hair like yours.”’ 

“Oh, you horrid thing, I’m glad you're 
going,” 

“ No you’re not! You know yov’ll cry your 
eyes out directly I’m gone.” 

“ There is a great deal of danger of that,’’ 
replied Annie, emphatically. 

‘s Now you two stop snarling,” said the docter. 
‘“ Annie, I’m ashamed of you !” 

“ He’s such a tease, pa! ’’ replied Annie. 


Sam did not waste any more time on his sister ; 
he sprang into the buggy, Snooski cracked his 
whip, Miss Moffit waved her handkerchief out 
offthe window, Mrs. Sawbones cried out * Good- 
1” ina shrill treble, the doctor said ‘God 


bless him!” Jim shouted ‘‘ Hurrah! ”.and Sarah 


cast an old shoe after the buggy. 

Sam had just time to buy his ticket when the 
train came into the station, and taking his seat, 
he was rapidly whirling toward London, which he 


reached about midday. 


He sent on his trunk to Mr. Manhug’s resi- 
dence, and stumped the journey on foot. 


Arriving at Mrs, Manhug’s house, he rang the 
bell and was admitted by a tall, thick-set 
woman, with a red face and determined cast of 
countenance ; her face, from its roundness, .the 
presence Of scme hairs on her upper lip and 
chin, togetber with an unusually high fore- 
head, making her resemble a man in petti- 
coats. 

This was his future landlady. 

“I am Mr. Sawbones,’’ he said, rather timidly, 
as the sight of this peculiar creature, somewhat 
awed him. * You have been, I observe, expecting 
me. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Manhug, trying to 
smile, but only distorting her features. ‘Step 
inside, if you please, young gentleman.” 

She opened a door, which led into a parlour, 
revealing a little man, thin and emaciated, nursing 
a twelve months old bady. 

“ My husband,’’ she said, in a contemptuous 
manner, 

The little man bowed and smirked ‘and tried 
to look happy, but he made a miserable failure 
of it: 

‘¢ You'll drop that baby if you don’t look out. 
Put him in the cot, and if he wakes up and cries, 
I pity you.” 

“ Yes, dear,” answered he, obeying orders with 
alacrity. 

Fortunately, the baby did not wake up,and 
the anticipated outburst of wrath did not take 
place over his devoted head. 

‘‘ Manhug,”’ continued his better-half, * this is 
Mr. Sawbones.’’ 

“Delighted, I am sure, to make——”’ 

“Hold your tongue! Just go and write out a 
receipt for six pounds for a month’s board. You 
know Mr. Sawbones,” che sdded, in an explana- 


tory tone; ‘f it is always customary in the city 


EEE 


to pay in advance, and I generally find it advis- 
able to take it while my young gentlemen have it, 
or I stand a good chance of never getting it at 
all.” 
“Is that so?” replied Sam. ‘I’m gure I shall 
always be too glad to pay inadyance. I haves 
horror of getting into debt, and my father strongly 
advised me against it.” 

Mrs. Manhng looked at him with a pitying 
smile, as if compassionating his innocence. 

“That’s what all young men from the country 
fay when they first come up. I’ve known dozens 
upon dozens of them—I may say hundrede. 
There’s Mr. Scalpel, now. He’s one of my 
boarders, and twelve months ago he was as good 
pay as one would wish, but to day he owes me 
three months, and I have to keep dunning the 
life out of him, because, I know they’re down 
upon;him at the lager-beer shop, round the corner, 
and Pills wouldn’t let bim have the limb of a 
corpse without the money, was he to beg ever 

” 5 


“Ts that Jack Scalpel, may I ask?” inquired 
Sam, counting the money out of his pocket- 

s Yos.” 

“I have a letter of introduction to him?” 

“Then, all I can say is, beware of him; and 
whatever you do, don’t let him know you've got 
any money. If you do, he’/l have it out of you 
quicker than a three-card man.” 

“Dear me,” wasall that Sam could say. 

“ He’s beon and pawned his last book, and his 
case of surgical instraments went last week, be- 
cause I missed it off the bureau, and he can’t 
deceive me saying he left them in the lecture- 


room. 

« Well, I’ll be careful, and I’m much obliged 
to you for your advice,” replied Sam. 

“ Oh, you’re welcome,” rejoined Mrs. Manhug, 
handing him the receipt which her husband had 
by this time written out. 

“TIL go up and deliver my letter to Mr. 
Genaipel, and get it over, if he is at home,” said 

m, 

-4t He’s home, and there’s Flew and Patup with 
him, I heard them Cain an hour ago, 
thongh I don’t believe they’ve got the price of a 
quart of beer between the three of them, or we'd 
have heard the front door bang long ago,” 


As Mrs. Manhug went on with her revelations 
Sam wondered more and more what sort of young 
men he was going to associate with. 


These were not the quiet, steady, reading boys 
he had expected to find. 

“ Here’s your night-key,”’ said Mrs, Manhug. 

“ My what ? ” cried Sam, in surprise. 

‘You're night-key. To let yourself in with 
when you come home at three or four o’clock in 
the morning,” 

“That is not a thing I am likely to do,” he 
exclaimed, in an offended tone. ‘I have always 
been accustomed to keep early hours at home.’” 

“You're not home now.” 

« And I promised mother——” 

Mrs. Manbug burst into a loud laugh. 

“Yon’re a treat!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I haven’t 
seen a greeny like you for a longtime. No 
offence, Mr. Sawbones,”’ she added, seeing that he 
looked angry. 

‘Qh! no. You can laugh,” he replied, with a 
glance at her which was intended to convey an 
intimation that she had formed a very wrong 
impression of his character, as she would find 
out before she bad been acquainted with him long: 


“ Better take the key,? she continued. “You 


may find it useful, When is your trunk 
coming? ” 
“I it at once.” 


“Tt shall be taken to your room, and I’ll light 
a fire in your stove. Your room, Mr. Sawbones, 
is on the first floor back, next to Mr. Scalpel, 
who has the front.’’ 

“ Thank you.” 

At this moment the baby began to cry, Mr. 
Manhug being perfectly innocent of any oom- 
plicity in this offence, but. his partner chose to 
consider him responsible for it. 

“Get the bottle, Manhug,’’ she exclaimed. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. There's 
that blessed infant always crying, and you've 
nothing to do but mind it,” 


(To ba continued. Commenced in No. 423.) 
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GREAT SCHOOLS: 


WHO FOUNDED THEM ; THEIR USES 
AND BENEFITS ; AND THEIR 
GENERAL HISTORY. 

By the Author of ‘* How to Make your Fortune.” 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 

TE proverbial maxim anent “teaching the 

young how to shoot” has a literal exempli- 
fication every year at Wimbledon, where, as we 
remarked last week in a paper on the “ Free- 
school” of Harrow prizes are given as an en- 
couragement to the display of excellence in marks- 
manship. : 

Since the last article went to press, we have 
been’ at the pains to ascertain the exact scores 
wkich have been made by the Great Schools in 
their yearly struggle for Lord Ashburton’s 
Shield, and find the record stands thus :—Har- 
row has been victorious no less than eight times 
out of the seventeen competitions which have 
been held ; nextto whom come the Winchester 
boys, who have scored four triumphs ; Chelten- 
ham (who were the first winners, in 1861, and 
wh again carried it off this year), twice; and 
Rugby and Marlborough oneeach. In the contest 
for the cup presented by Lord Spencer, when 
only one marksman represents each school, in- 
stead of asquad, as for the Ashburton prize, 
Cheltenham have won on seven occasions (in- 
cluding the present year); Eton, five ; Harrow, 
three; while Winchester and Marlborough have 
scored one each. 

But we must leave the records of those pleasant 
and friendly rivalries, and devote our short space 
to chronicling the chief events in the history of 
the famous school, called by its founder “St. 
Mary Ovllege of Winchester.’’ 

That founder was, as many of our readers are 
doubtless already aware, the celebrated “ Wil- 
liam of Wykeham,” Bishop of Winchester, and 
Lord High Chancellor to Edward III., and 
afterwards to that Monarch’s grandson, Richard 
II. His origin is slightly obscure, although 
painstaking pedigree-makers have ascertained 
that he was born in the summer of 1324, at 
Wykeham (now Wickham), avillage in Hamp- 
shire. His father’s name was Joha Longe, of 
whom the antiquarians have failed to give us 
any particulars ; but his mother, Sibilla, whose 
maiden name was Bowade, is carefally reported 
as having been of “gentle and good descent.” 
Young William, who received his early education 
at the grammar-school of Winchester, under the 

e of Nicholas Uvedale, was at first 
intended for his fathers calling of “an honest 
yeoman ;’’ but his patron speedily perceived 
that he was a lad of good parts, and accordingly 
appointed him, when only seventeen, to be his 
secretary. William showed remarkable skill in 
architectual designs ; and after passing into the 
household of William de Edyngton, went to 
Oxford, where he studied civil law and mathe- 
matics, and was honoured with the patron of 
the bishop, and one Henry Sturney, of Elvesbam, 

William, somewhere abont this time, discarded 
his paternal cognomen, and, following the preva- 
lent fashion, called himself William “de Wyke- 
ham,” after his birthplace. It was under this 
new name that he found friends to introduce him 
to the reigning monarch, Kdward III.,` who, 
returning from Calais in the autumn of 1347, 
after having inflicted a severe chastlsement upon 
the French, came to the royal city for rest and 
repose. Boing in need of architects and engineers 
to carry ont his plans for the future, he instantly 
accepted the services of de Wykeham, who dated 
from that time his rapid rise to fame and fortune. 
_ It would take a-whole number of the ‘“ Young 
Briton” to record the events which marked 
William’s onward and upward progress, so our 
readers must be content with the brief summary 
that in 1366, on the death of Bishop Hdyngton, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Winchester, the 
ceremony taking place at old St. Paul’s, London, 
October 10, 1367, ayear after he actually assumed 
the office. 

Some half-dozen years afterwards, he took 
under his especial care the old grammar -school 
(which dated from Saxon times), and appointed 
one John de Herton to “instruct diligently in 
grammatical learning as many poor scholars as the 

bishop should send to him, and no others without 


his leave.” This was the planting of the semin- 
ary for which he afterwards prepared his great 
colleges in Oxford and Winchester. ‘We know 
not,” says Askermann, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Public Schools,” “ precisely the time when his 
bounty was first extended at Oxford . . . but 
we know that inthe year 1376 a society, estab- 
lished by him, existed then, consisting of a warden 
and seventy scholars . . . The numberof his 
scholars at Winchester was also seventy, as we 
learn from the Pope’s bull of license to found 
the college there.” 

But, like the course of true love, the ways of 
wisdom do not always run smooth. In 1376, 
just before the death of Edward III., this 
generous man was basely accused by the Duke of 
Lancaster and others of certain crimes said to 
have been committed during his administration of 
public affairs, and for a time his enemies 
triumphed, he being forbidden to come within 
twenty miles of the Court, and all his temporal- 
ities being seized. 

Happily, however, on the accession of the 
youthful Richard II, William de Wykeham 
received an umple pardon, which in its own 
curious words, says that he is pardoned for that 
which he never had committed—a poor recompense 
for the unfortunate bishop, who had lost by this 
iniquitous persecution no less a sum than 10,000 
marks ! 

Being now reinstated, de Wykeham, on the 
26th November, 1379, gave his charter of founda- 
tlon of New College, Oxford, which he called 
“St. Mary College of Winchester, in Oxen- 
ford.” On the 20th of October, 1382, he estab- 
lished his second society, under the name of St. 
Mary College of Winchester, which at the 
present day proudly boasts of being the oldest 
of our great schools. 

This charter gave admission to seventy 
scholars, and appointed a warden—viz., Thomas 
de Cranle, a man who afterwards rose to great 
eminence, The buildings, begun on March 26, 
1387, were six years in course of erection. 

Exactly six years and two days after the 
work of building commenced, the warden and 
society entered in solemn procession; and from 
that time de Wykeham appears to have gradu- 
ally sunk until, at about eight in the morning of 
Saturday, September 27, 1404, he died, having 
attained the patriachal age of eighty years. His 
famous motto was—" Manners makyth man.”’ 

Of the numerous noteworthy things in and 
about this great eollege we can only mention a 
few. Ia the portion known as “the Middle 
Court” arethechambers allotted to the fellows and 
scholars, numbered “first chamber,” ‘second 
chamber,” and so on, Chamber number seven is 
“supposed to have been the scene of terrible 
tragedy, which is commemorated by a red right 
hand on the western wall. Two brothers had been 
bullied beyond human endurance by one of the 
prefects who had charge of the chamber. ‘ It 
happened one evening,” says F. Y., “ that one of 
the brothers was subjected to more brutal treat- 
ment than usual, and the other determined to 
avenge their joint wrongs by taking the prefect’s 
life. As the chimes rang out the hour of mid- 
night he stole stealthily from his bed, and with a 
fierce, cruel thrust, buried the blade of the knife, 
as he thought, in the prefect’s heart. He left the 
bedside a wretched fracticide; the prefect had, 
for some {reason or other, madejthe ill-fated 
boy change beds with him, and the unhappy 
brother unwittingly slew his own mother’s son, 
for whom he would willingly have died.” 

In the splendid hall of the refectory is a large 
{ron-bound tub, in which the fragments of the 
meals are thrown, to be divided among some poor 
almspeople who came to the co lege to receive 


them. Near by, at the entrance to the kitchen, 
isa very Curious picture, supposed. represent 
the beau ideal of a trusty servant. It is the 


figure of a stout and lusty serving man, clad in a 
livery of red and blue, but having the head of a 
tog, the ears of an ass, and the feet of a stag. The 
awine’s head is emblematic of the notion that he 
should ‘not be dainty, but devour whatever is set 
before him ; a padlock thrust through his mouth 
signifies that he should always hold his tongue ; 
the ass’s ears indicate his patience; the stag’s 
feet his speed as a messenger; his right hand 
is open and extended to denote fidelity; while in 
his left he bears a curry-comb, brush, shovel, and 
fork, the implements of hig calling. He carries 


a sword to show that he is able and willing t 
fight for himself and his master. 

In the ante-chapel is a beautiful memorial t 
the old Wykehamists who fell in the sanguinary 
campaign in the Orimea, 

The schoolroom, which is the largest in 
land, demands attention at our hands, It is 90ft 
in length and 36ft. in breadth, and cost £2,600 
The bronze statue of the founder placed over th 
entrance was executed by Caius Gabriel Cibber 
father of the Colley Cibber of Drury Lane Theatr 
fame, who was of the founder’s kin through hi 
mother. 

At the west end of the school are to be seen th 
following curious paintings in a panel :—A mitr 
and crosier ; pen and ink, and a sword; and 
birch rod. Beneath the first picture are the word 
‘* Aut disco” ; under the second, “ ant discede’’ 
and, lastly, ‘‘manet sors tertia, cdi.” Themean 
ing of the whole is that the mitre and crosier ar 
the reward of those who are diligent in thei 
studies, the pen and sword represent the imple 
ments of those who depart from the school an 
enter upon a civil or military occupation; whil 
the enormous birch rod suggestively hints at th 
fate of those who either will not or cannot learn 
and refuse to quit school in quest of an honourab) 
calling. The whole formsa pictorial embodimer 
of that proverb which promises stripes for th 
backs of fools. At the oppo-ite end, inscribed i 
Latin, are rules for the guidance of the scholar: 
who are specially enjoined not to throw stones o 
balls at the windows. 

The manner in which the scholars are dispose 
in the room is, we believe, peculiar to Winchester 
and is therefore worth a few lines. At each en 
of the school are three rows of fixed seats, risin 
one above the other, and extending the who) 
breadth of the room. To these the classes repai 
at the times of repeating their lessons to tb 
Masters, whose places adjoin the wall on th 
right hand. Over the area of the room are dig 
tributed and fixed several frames of stout benches, 
each frame having nine or ten. Theso benches 
standing parallel to each other, are abont five fee 
long, and about three feet asunder, ani are con 
nected together at their ends. They serve t 
support movable boxes, called ‘scobs.”? >I 
general each boy possesses a ‘ scob.”’ They ar 
uniformly 25 incheslong, 18 inches wide, and 1 
inches deep. When the lid is raised, a secon 
lid presents itself, for the purpose of reading an: 
writing upon. The ‘‘scob” contains all suc 
things as the scholar will require while in schoo) 

Besides the rifle corps, which has won such re 
nown at Wimbledon, Winchester is famed for it 
cricketers, who contest matches with the club 
from Eton and Harrow, nearly every year. I 
addition, football and pole-leaping are much i 
vogue with the active and athletic Wykehamiste 

We will conclude this paper with an accoun 
of the famous Winchester song, “ Dulce Domum,” 
that is sung in hall before ‘‘evening hills” o 
the last six Saturdays of the * long half,” as th 
term from Christmas to July is called. Unti 
1773 it was the custom to sing this ‘sweet 
melodious measure’? at the ‘‘ Domum tree,” nea 
Domum Wharf, close to the Black Bridge, on th 
road leading from the college to the hills, and a 
the college gates. The touching legend connecte. 
with the song runs thus :—‘‘ Some fifteen o 
sixteen score years ago, the Wykehamists, colleger 
and commoners, had departed, each to his ow 
home, for the sammer holidays. A poor, friend 
less, fatherless child remained in college. H 
had no mother and loving sister to twine thei 
arms about his neck as he returned from school 
blithe and happy in the prospect of comin; 
pleasures, and bid him welcome home—‘ Dule 
Domum ’—sweot home! The refrain of the son, 
rang in his ears as he wandered through th: 
lonely college and along the deserted meads. A 
last, as he was listlessly carving the thrillin; 
words on a tree that grew near the wharf har 
by Black Bridge, the iron of his loneliness in th 
wide, wide world struck deep into his soul. Th 
blow went home—home to his inmost heart. Hy 
shivered with the shock, and from that hour hi 
sickened and drooped with the anguish of hi 
soul, until his heart-strings snapped, and he 
became one of those angels who always behold 
the face of their Father which is in heayen 
but a few hours before the silent courts meat 
cloisters resounded once again with the footsteps 
of his returning schoolmates,” 
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THE LAKE OF LIGHT: 


OR THE 


SEARCH FOR THE DIAMOND MOUNT. 
ES 


CHAPTER XV.. 
THE ATTACK, OF THE EAGLE’S NEST, 
“AN H!.oh! oh!” roared Geeen. ‘He 
won’t leave go, he won’t leave go!” 
Green hung on to the rope, the dead.pirate 
hung on to Green, and both hung over the sea. 
Suddenly Green gave another awful yell, and 
the dead pirate fell into. the sea, taking with him 
4 ae of Green’s trousers, and a large lump of 
esh, 
af ns was soon hauled in, and placed upon the 
CK. e 
«- Beppo and his followers had ceased to fight 
with Henrico’s men. i i 
All eyes were turned towards the “Eldorado,” 
which was now obe sheet of flame. + ne | 
The pirates who had been left on board the ill- 


\ 


fated.ship sereamed for mercy, but no help could. 


be given them. € 

Suddenly there was'a loud report,a swift flash, 
followed hy a colum#of dense smoke. 

The “Eldorado?” had ‘blown up. 

A hoarse murmur ran round amongst the 
sailors, 3 

Even they, used to the horrid work of rapine 
and murder, shuddered at this. 

‘Quick, imy . men,’’. yelled..Beppo,  ‘ the 
t Eldorado. is blown up. The “Golden Gate’ must 
he. onrs gr we perish. Forward, my brave fellows 
—forward.” ; ; ' 

Beppo. sprang forward, but: Mr. 'F:eelove called 
out in astern voice— 

“ Hold, or you rust on to your own destruction 
Do you not see that the cannon are, so-pointed as 
to.clear the decks. Yield up your sword or I 


fire.” 

Tt,-was but too-true, _Wailst the others had 
watched. the. -burning ship,..Mr.. Freolove, 
O'Rourke, and Raoul had managed to,point two 
ins on the quarter-deck eo as to sweep the, 
decks. : 
_-Beppo'taw. at agl 
once threw dowa his arms, 

“ You had better have these men put in ironn,” 
whispered Jack to, Henrico. : 

s “Fearnot that they will escape my vengeance,” 
aid Henrico... Beppo has done me too much 
harm for me to forgive,’’ 

s‘ True,” replied Jack, ‘but his. followers are 
numerous, and, hemightescape.”’ _ 

“ Trust me, senor, Iwill see, to, that,” replied 
Henrico. “Witkin an hour he dics.” , 

Advancing to the qusrter-deckso that, hestood 
by the cannon which Mr. Freclove and. the others 
had so.luckily and wisely placed to,crush the foe, 
Henrico ordered Beppo to step forward. 

With a “careless, swinging gait the ruffian ad- 
vanced within a couple of yards Of .Henrico,,and 
vrossing his hands upon his breast, faced him 
boldly, ... . j 

. “At last Ihave you in my power,’ said 
Henrico between his teeth. í ' 

“Yer,” replied Beppo, shrugging his shoulders, 

he;tables are turned now.” i 

* ‘Haye you no fear ?’’ demanded Henrico, in a 

voices : i 

None. I would hate myself could I fear such 

thing as you.” 

“ Wretch !” cried Henrico, “ bayo 
morse for the fate of Miriami. 


e that all was lost, aud at 


you no re- 


| No, ske was but one.of the rungs:of the ladder. 


by which I intended to mount totortune.” . 
Beppaspid this ‘so coolly that a thrill.of horror 
ran through Jack and his companions. 


« Enough of thie,” continued Beppo, “do your) s 


worst; I am ready.to meet my,fate.”. 

“ Have you no sorrow-for the guilty:part you 
haye played ?—no remorse for your-crinies ?”” 

“None. . When you told. me of this Indian 
queen, I yowed that she should bo mine, 1 
planned the duel, and hoped that, I had killed 
you. I then flew to-Miriami,, She received me 
as your friend.: .I told her you had, been killed 
fighting for another lady-love. _I-wooed and won 
her, By the body-of Bacchus, she. cared no more 
for you than.for her dog!, Do what you like 


with me—I am. your prisoner—I am in.your 
power, and you may crush my body—my spirit. 


you cannot break.” 


.. With a scornful laugh he crossed his arms and 
glanced defiantly at Henrico, 

“By the heavens abpye!’’ cried Henrico, 
“ had I had tho slightest wishto save you, I would 
not do so now. If you. would repent, do so 
quickly, for your 4ime is short.” i 

“ The shorter the better, replied Beppo, care- 
leasly., {Iam quite ready, to die.” j 

At a sign from Henrico, one of the sailors ran 
a line oyer the yard-arm, .A moose was made at 
the end of it, and this was placed round Bappo’s. 
neck. . ti) he uate sacl = 
¿i Firm as.a,statue, not a muscle moving, stood, 
the p‘rate chief, ae Tee S s 

“I give you five minutes for repentance,’’ said 
Henrico ;,.<‘then you die.’’ erase i 

Beppo. merely, shrogged jhis shoulders, and, 
glanced carelessly up to the yard-arm, 

“ Unfortunate.,,.man,’’ „cried; Mr. Freelove, 
f have you no. last wish to express before you 
leave this world?’’ TE ENRE 

© Tut?’ laughed. Beppo; “you. speak folly, 
I have lived a Jife-of crime... Do you think that 
five minutes’ xepentance could do me any,.good P 
No. As I have lived, so will I die, defying, 
all.’’ . te er j 
+ Great heavens !’ oried-Mr., Freelove; ‘‘ can 
men be made so desperately wicked ?”’ S 

“Stand by there !’? shouted Henrico, who had 
been Jooking at his watch, ee A 

Half-a-dozen sailors stood ready,to haul on to 
the slack.end of the line. ak io aks 

Jack and his companions turned away, so that 
they might not. see the pirates fate. ©... 

«t Now,” shouted Henrico, as the five minutes 
had fled. 3 A E eras ae BA he 

Pall, ahoy!” shouted the sailors, and in a 
moniext Beppo was ewinging up at the yard-: 
arm. 

Bang ! i gae bai atak | 

A bullet whizzad through the alr, cat the rope, 
and Beppo fall into.the sea, i hs 

A. ringing cheer arose, and with straining oars 
a galley dashed up to reseug the pirate chief. 

“By Heavens |”. „yelled Henrico, ‘ho has 
ariane me-a aopa, time.” , i iiad 

appo was, pullad-into the boat by his friends, 
o took tes galley turned en re e for fe 
rock. PRLS gectas ae Te 

Up-from the stern sheetsof theSboat arose the 
form of/anjold Arab, . 

It was Hassan Al. Ferezeococsuo a Od 

‘Again I have beeu able, to foil all;your endés- 
voure,”” he .cried.,.‘¢ Be. warned in time, and do 
not purspe your purpose further. Never shall 
you see ‘the ‘Lake, of Ligbt?? -ecu g > 

“-Foul:mnrdarer !” exclaimed, Mr. Freelove, 
seizing agun, “now I will.ayenge myeelf.”’. | 

He took: deliberate sim, and fired at the heart 
of Hassan Al Kerez. 

But, the Arab did not. fall, acyed baiji 5 

Ho raised his hand slowly, and all perceived 
with horror‘that he held the bullet between his 
finger, and thumb. re : Pr 

He held it aloft for a moment, and then tossed 
it into the sea... ; P 

4 I cannot be hurt.by bullet,” he cried, with a 
bitter. laugh... ‘I bear a,.charmed life, which 
only ‘he can,take who;reaches, the Lake of Light. 
Farewcll! Be warued in time. ...Youjnever will 
accomplish your puxpoge,, T'o.pursue this adven- 
ture further will butendin death, .. . . 

He waved his hand, and themen in the galley, 
dashed .their.oars into the water, and pulled 
swiftly back.to/the rock. |... ey ee 

‘Now, by all thats good,’’ cried, Henrico, 
‘the shall.uot.escape me. All hands make sail. 
T will return. tothe rock. ..Oh! he shall not 
beard me thus. ‘Bhe ‘Hagle’s Cliff’. shall be 
mine, or I will\perish.’’? . -z = 
‘*Be.calm!’?, whispered Jack, ‘think of thë 
danger. You hag® mow onboard: here: Dumber 
of Beppo’s followers. Beware „of, treachery, 
While you ave fighting they may turn and rebel.” 

+‘ Truo,” replied Henrico; and then advancing 
towards the prisoners, he sald— 

“My. men, you ate my prisoners., You know 
by Beppo’s own confession that he has deceived 
me, ‘Hojhelieves not in friendship; he, loves no 
one, Your.queen, the lovely Mirjami, gaye him 
all, What was his return? First, he was false 
to her, and then he killed her.” . ;, 

$*Thatistrue; that is true,” muttered the men 
in alow tone. _. 


“Be bold,” continued Henrico; “throw off 


this:man’s sway.. Hehds tréated yon worse than 
brutes; he has made you slayes. _ If he wanted 
sport he has made you quarrel and fight. It has. 
pleased his tigerish nature to cee your blood flow; 
and all this you have bad to do at. his pleasure.” 

« He loved Well to.aee his ‘tiger cats,’ as he 
called us, tear each other,” said one. 

“ Aye,he valued our lives at nothing,” said | 
another. o. | i > 
_.“ Come, lads, make up your minds. If you 
will follow me, we will iake the cave and punish 
Beppo for his maay cruélties, Wo will then 
fairly divide the spoils, and tien form another 
band, or disperse, each man being free to do as 
he likes. Now, my brave boys, teil me What 
shall bedone?” — : 
«Tho men, gave ringing. cheer, and instantly 
took an oath of obediénce to Henrico, 
„s And now, lade,” cred Henrico, “woe must 
set to, work instantly to attack the cave. No 
time, must be, lost; each minute will be used ‘by 
Beppo to make. the rock more difficult to take. 
So, .my lads, bout ship, and stecr straight to 
NAmo ke t airas on 

«You sur. ly do not mean fo attack the fock 


| with such a small force as this?” said Green. 


_“ Pardon me, but I do,” replied Henrico, ‘If 
once I get these men to work thoy will fight like 
devils, caring véry little for wounds, or even 
death, . bey love fighting.” } 

« That may be all very true,” said Mr. Free- 
love; ‘but would it not be better to tty and get 
some help from the Government ships? There 
must be Some stationed ol the coast who would 
gladly help, in destroying this nest of pirates.” 

_ “ Yes, and would hang as all afterwards. No, 
No, sir; we must do this ourselves.” 

« Bat if you fail—and it seems to me that you 
must fail—what.can you do P”? š 

“+ Die,”’ replied Henrigo, calmly. t Trast me, 
that caye ia the Eagle’s Rock shall be mine, or I 
shall. be nO, more, before, to-morrow’s sunrise. 
You gentlemen are not my priconers, and if I 
conquer you shall be tet at liberty to continue 
your journey. If I fail, Beppo will seize you, 
and you know what mercy you can expect from 
him, heneiore, fur your own sakes, L woulde 
council you.io join with me.to do all that is in 
your power to destroy Bappo afd his followers,” 
~ * You,ave right,” said Jack, “and, putting all 
interested_motives on one ride, T believe it to bə 
the.duty of ‘every, honest.man to do all in his 
power to destroy such falas wretches as this fiend, 
Beppo.., Therefore, I freely offer you my sefvices 
in this cause.” i, 5 : 

 Gallantly, spoken, sir,” cried Hénrico, “and 
IL will take you at your word” ; 

“Och,.sufe, an’ if it’s fighting that béast, 
Beppo, I’m with you, Jack,” said O’Rourks. 

“ Mille tonnerre! et moi aussi,” shrieked Raoul. 
“T fight to the death.” 5 
“Tis an awful nuisance, but I suppose T must 
fight as, well,” murmured Green. 

‘hig is, a pretty g0,” said Sam. * These 
pirates are perfect devils, But I’spose we must 
fight.” : 

za a bit of doubt about that,” laughed 


.O’ Rourke, “and, by the powers, it’s Beppo who 


is opening the ball?” 

Ashe spoke, a flash came from the rock, and 
a cannon-ball whizzed between the masts. 

“Henrico gave the orders necessary for the ship 
to be brought round so. thet her guns chuld bear 
‘npon the rock, and then commended his mèn to 
‘come aft, as he wished to addre‘s them. s~ - 

“ My men,” ko said, “You seethat rock. That 
is what you haye to take. ~Dou’s let any one 
think that itis impossible. Nothing’ is impossible 
‘to bray® men. Ihat stronghold contains vest 
weolth. “ Bo bold, and that wesith is yours. It 
also holds my bitterest foe. Place him in my 
hands aud I wish for no wealth. The man who 
takes Beppo a prisoner shall baye my stare of the 
wealth.” ; 

« Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !” cried the men; 
“he shall bo taken.” —, : = 
_ Be bold as lions, Strike, and spare not, No 
cheering; but quickly attend to duty.”’ 

„With a rapidity that was quite astonishing the 
captain gave his orders, and the men obeyed them 
with wonderful alacrity. 

. Tke ship had now been brought round so that 
‘she presented her broadside to the rock, befng 
held in that position by a couple of anchors, fore 
and aft. 
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Then she belehed forth her iron shot at tke 
rock, making the splinters fly far and near, 

But the besiegers replied briskly, and soon the 
ship waa a complete wreck, 

Then the orcera were given for the boats to be 
lowereti nnd pulled behind the ship, to that they 
might not be exposed to the fire of the ‘ Eagle's 
Rock.” ; 

“Now, my lads,” cried Henrico, “all hands 
into the boats,” 

“ Aye, aye, Air,” shouted the fellows, and in| 
five minutes all the men were in ihe boats. jaa 

Jack and his party wore all in one boat Bnd 


nearly filled it; so Henrico gave the command of h 


her to our hero, who giadly accepted it. 


“ You musi take your wife with yon,” whis-4) 


pered Henrico. i ! 

“ Buttò take a Wom On such a desperate; 
adventure >” expostulated Jack, AFER 

“< She mist go,” replied Henrico; “ whoever 
remains in this ship will perish.’ ` 

Jack understood his meaning, and hastily | 


assisted Gianhare intothe boat. 


“ That must be it,” said Green. “I wish we 
could have baked them all so as to save the 
fighting.” 

Suddenly there was an awful roar, and the 
** Golden Gato” blew up. 

“ Now, my lađe,” yelled Henrico, ‘before 
they can recover themselves, we can land.” 

With aringing cheer, the men pulled gallantly 
into the cave where the “Eldorado” had landed 
Jack and his companions when they first came 
äs Prisoners to the rock. 


‘ Aye you all ready ?”’ demanded Henrico... | the } 


“ Aye, aye, sir,” said the mate; “ but there | 
is no one left to mind the ship.”? -< ve’ 

“Fear not, she is safe <nongh,” replied 
Henrico; ‘* but stop, I have forgotten miy 
pistols.” TETEN 

He sprang up the side of the ship and hurried | 
below. : ack 

In a couple of minutes he returned, and taking 
his place in the stern sheets of the largest boat, 
ordered bis men to shove off. 3 

“Now, my lads,” he said, addressing all the 
men, ‘we must conquer or die. There ia no 
retreat, for I have set the * Gclden. Gate’ on fire. 
We must, therefore, take that rock or be beaten 
back into the sea. Mercy we cannot expect from 
Beppo. He never shows mercy to anyone. For 
my part I would not accept it at his hands, No, 
this isa war of extermination. They must all 
perish or we must all parish. Neither give nor 
lake quarter. See, the ‘Golden Gate’ is in flames.” 

A bright light shot up from the deck of the 
doomed ship, and ina few minutes she was one 
burning mass. 

Loudly did Beppo’s men cheer when they saw 
this, for they looked upon it that Henrico and ali 
his people must perish, and that nothing could 
Save them. : = 
_ «We can pull in under cover of these flames, ? 
kaid Henrico. . 

_* Pardon me for advising,” said Jack, * but 
the'wind has set in towards the shore.” 

“ Well, that. will be in. our favour,’ baid 
Henrico, not quite understanding Jack’s meaning, 

‘Just kbo.: But if we cut the ship’s cables, set 
the jib and a stay-sail, she will drift-right into 
the rock, and we can follow her unpereeived by 
Beppo and. bis;men.’’ i 

“ A capital notion,” cried Henrico; ‘who will 
volunteerto doit??? 

“I will—I will’ cried Jack and Q’Rourke, 
and in a moment they were on the vessél’s deck, 
whilst Green followed slowly, grumbling at the 
impetuosity of his friends which always léd them 
into danger, and compéiled him to follow them. 

The cables were soon cut throigh, but) owing 
to the burtiing state of the ship.the work of setting 
the sails was far more diflicilr, 

However, it was accotoplished at Jeogtb; and 
Jack lashed the helm.down so that the ship was 
dead on for the rock. ; 

“Now, lada, for the boats,’’ eriéd Jaek, 

O’Rourke Jeaped in aud. Jack followed, but 
Green was so slow that the ship moved so-far off 
that when be jutiped he fell into.the ea. 

‘Oonfonnd that follow,” laughed Juck, 
is always in trouble.”’ 

Phat’s Genced unpleasant work,” drawled 
Green, when they had pulied him onis - 

“But why didyou,not hurry?” demanded 
Mr, Freelove, impatiently. 

* Oh ! I hate to bo hurried ; it isench a bore,” 

“Give way, lads,” said Henrico ; “the ‘Golden 
Gate’ will hide us from our foes.’’ ; 

As the flames roce the ship sailed faster, until 
at last sho drove right cn to the rock. 

“ It must be rather hot work for them in the 
rock,” said O’ Rourke, z 

“I should taink it would be,” replied Jack. 
“ What can they be firing cannon at? ” 

t Most likely it is the heatof the burning ship 
letting off the cannon.” 


“he 


eed 
“ 


Cut the traitors dokn,” yelled Beppo, who 
swung his huge sword about, dealing death at 
every, blow. “Cut them down, do not spare 


them! Death to the traitors! Death! 
Death!) a ee 
“Now I have a chance of revenge,” cried 


Jack, as he sprang upon Beppo, 

“So, ho! You are here are you?” roared 
Beppo ; “now by all that is good I will kill 
you.’’ 

As be spoke he guarded off Jack’s sword, and 
aimed a blow atour hero, who managed to avoid 
it, but it alightedon Sam Small’s head, and split 
his skull open. 

With a yell of rige Jack flew at Beppo, but the 
pirates who outnumbered Henrico’s band and 
were better armed; made i charge, 
driving back their opponents, and dividing Jack 
from the pirate chief. 

O’Rourke, Mr, Freolove, sand Raoul fought 
with the coutage of despair. 

Jack cheered onthe men and fought fearfully 
hard once. more to cross Beppo. 

i Bat Beppo seemed to ayoid Him and Hen- 
tito. E ’ s í 
The piratechief laugheđ'at.them, taunting them 
with gibes and jokes. : 

His huge sword whirled quickly round, and at 
each blow a foe fell lifeless, 7 

“He seemed to hive terrible strength and to 
bear a charmed life. = 

His eyes were lit up with savage pleasure, aid 
at each blow'a jest foll from his cruel lips. 

“So, ho! onward niy tiger-cdts. Let them 
feel your claws. Ho, ho, ho, ho! How do you 
like the tigers, my lambs? That parts your bair 
down the middie,” he continued, as he struck a 
fearful blow on one of the eremy’s head, aptit- 
ting it open. “ Ha, ha, ha!” à j 

“Monster ! ” cried Henrico, “turn your blows 
towarãs me.” oe 
,. ‘* All in pood time, good Henrico,” laughed the 
fellow, ‘‘all'in good time. Have you forgotten 
our duel? Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

The sharp réport ófa rifle rang in the air, and’ 
Jack; ‘tohis ‘horror, perceived that Giathare, 
disobeying his injunctions to keep down by the 
boats, was in othe midst of the struggle. 

Beppo saw herat the samo time, and with a 
yal of triumph sprang forward an seized sher. 

Vainly didJack, O’ Rourke, and Raoul endea- 
vour'to:fight their way to-her help. ; < 

The pirates threw themeslves before their 
leaderiand beat them back. I 

B-ppo, laughing in fiendish triumph, dragged 
Gianhare to the further end of the hall, opened 
a door, and thrust her into another room ‘and 
then closed the door. 

‘Hurrah ! my brave Iads,’’ he shouted, as he 
came stroliing back to the fight, “ Letithem have 
itweli, No quarter. We-will teach them such 
a lesson that they will never rebel again. S’blood, 
but that was a good blow, Ludovicho; you have 


spoiled that gentleman’s good looks. By the 
body of Bacchns, how the loss of a man’s nose 
alteras a man?”’ 

So jesting and fighting, Beppo went on until 
it so happened that he stood face to face with 
Henrico and Jack. 2. 

a“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared Beppo. “This is capi- 
fal. Behold here a double pleasure. Henrico 
zivés me the beautiful Miriami ae my wife. She 
dies and leaves me a disconsolate widower. Then 
this gentleman brings me the beautiful Gianhare 
asa gùeen. Which ones all I thank first? Per- 
hapi T had better make Gianhare a widow at once; 
it will-simplify matters so, and make us more of 
a match. Shoa charming young widow and Ia 
poor widower. Hs, ha, ha! So come on, sir, 


an 
histo: 


it me to give the finishing touch to your 


” 
. 


musketry was poured in upon the pirates. ` 

_ As the stoke cleared. off, Jack, to his great - 
delight, beheld Giankare, followed by anutther of 
the warlike maidens who bad formed Queen 
Miriami’s body guard, reloading their rifles with . 
all speed, so as to pour in another volley,” 

This changed the fortunes of the battle to Hen- 
rico’s side. 

One ringing cheer, and the pirates, finding that 
they were conqnered, laid dowa their arms. 

But no quarter waa shown, until Jack and his 
companions had to stand before the crouching 
prisoners, and threaten to fight for them. 

Then Hentico came to the rescue, and promising 
that all ‘should be tried properly, and punished 
‘according to fie Jaws of the band, the conqutrors 
sheathed their dripping awords.’’ 23 

Beppo had fougtit tó the last. 

Butnumbershad dragged himdown, and nowhe 
lay upon the floor bound ‘hand and ‘foot, foaming 
with passion, tebring With his teeth’st the ‘cords 
which bound him, and darsing all around. 

‘The prisoners were soon bound hand “ind foot, 
the blood which "had been shed was liastily wished 
away, and then Henrico called forth the chief ‘of 
his men, ànd placed Beppo On bis trial, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE RIAD. ~ 
SEATED at the end of the table, Henrico presided 
ae judge, : =f 

His chiefs Wére “destnibled Ground him, *nd 
behind “Were the “Athsztns,; ‘with Icaded ‘rifles, 
ready to shodt'apy ‘Unb Who dttérfered with tho 
court, BS Ee 

All ‘others Had ‘itd to “plavo their weapons 
béfore Henrico, to thet ‘he held ‘absolute sway, 
for should ‘any cie dare to “doubt the power of 
the court, that moment wonld be his lät. 

At’the foot of the table stood Beppo; thaughty 
and proud as ¢ver. : et : 

No tate of emétién Orfear wha there; ‘although 
he knew well that ‘déath would’be hig lór. 

He had now supptésséll “his ‘passion, 
looked coolly at Henrico. 

The first cate gone ‘Into was’ his: tréithery to 
Hénrico and ‘his falkeriess “to Miriati. 

To'all these acciisifions He freely “conféised 
himeelf -guilty ;, enjoyed Hentico}s-silent agony 
as ho boasted of, how. soon he ‘bad: made the 
Indian Qxeen forget her first loye forthe second. ` 

“ You -bave all ;heatd this man’s story—his 
confession,’’ ‘said Henrico; ‘Shas samy one a 
word to. say for.or, against him???) , i 

Suddenly O:Rourke sprang up, and advancing 
to Beppo, pushed back his hat snd.gazed ‘into his 
face. i 3 3 

“ By the holy, piper who, played before Moses, 
oried the excited Irishman, but it’s meself that 
has a good deal to say against this gentleman: 


and 
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“CHARGE!” T CRIED, AND FIRED MY PISTOL AT THE BRIGAND, WHO UTTERED A YELL OF AGONY AND FELL. 


Look here, you black thief of the world, were you 
not once known as Giovanni Malatesta ?’’ 

Beppo started and looked closer and closer at 
O?! Rourke. 7 : i 

“í Oh, and you may start and look át me as 
much as you like with thoee ugly, evil looking 
eyes of yours, but I know you are the same man, 
By the powers, Fra Diayolo was a gentleman to 
him. Why this fellow was a brigand in Calabria, 
and a terrible fellow too. Man, woman, and 
child, he would kill them all; mercy was a word 
he did not know.’’ ` 

“Is this true, prisoner?” demanded Henrico 
in a stern voice. 

“I am not here to confess,” rep'ied Beppo, 
sullenly, ‘ judge for yourself.’’ 

“ Well now, I will tell you what he did once,” 
said O'Rourke. “ One Sunday when all the people 
were in the church of Our Lady, in the mountain 
Village of Trevi, this fiend incarnate with his 
band—for he was then captain of a band of 
brigands—stole down from the mountains, 
fastened the church doors and then fired the place, 
burning all the poor creatures inside.” ; 

“Ho!” laughed Beppo, coolly, “do. you 
remember that. They refused me bread, and I 
swore I would make them squeak like rats ina 
granary, and I did.” 

A shudder at such horrible cruelty passed round 
even amongst those hardened wretches. 

“ Then it is you,” continuedO’ Rourke in a low 
tone; “ then I will tell them all the rest.” 

“Tell what you like; I care not,” said the 
scoundrel. 

‘Some years ago I was in Italy with a doctor 
friend of mine, as gallant an Englishman as ever 
drew breath. His name was George Parker,” 


Beppo shrugged his shoulders as much as to 
say— What has this to do with me? ”’ 

“Poor Parker was very foud of diamonds. It 
was his weakness. He cid not wear them for 
show, but he really loved them for the beauty of 
` he gems. He generally wore a ring worth at least 
a thousand guineas, and others of less value, 
small sleeveclinks and studs. 

“One day I had left my friend for a little 
while, and on my return found that he had gone 
out, leaving a letter for me. I opened this letter 


and read it. It ran something in this 
style— 

|< Ét DEAR -O’RourKE,—An adventure—a real 
adventure. A poor woman has come down from 
the mountains in search of medical advice for 
her husband. Iam the only medical man within 
miles, and have gone with her. My host dreads 
brigands and all sorts of things; but I cannot 
believe they would hurt the doctor. However, I 
have taken the precaution to leave my diamonds 
carefully locked in up my dreseing-case, I shall be 
back soon. If not, old fellow, you will hear no 
more from—Yours sincerely, 

‘Gro. PARKER.’ 


“ I questioned the people of the inn and got 
from them a description of the woman, and then 
mounting my horse I rode over to the nearest town, 
called upon the officer who had command ofa 
depot of soldiers, and told him the particulars of 
the case. 

“< Your friend,’ he said, sternly, ‘is most 
likely dead. The woman you describe is the wife 
of Giovanni Malatesta, the most bloodthiraty 
wretch in the world.’ 

‘ ‘Great heavens ! can nothing be done to save 
him! ’ I exclaimed. 

«<T do not know; but I will send a troop of 
men to do all that can be done,’ replied the 
officer. ‘Had I my way,I would soon put an end 
to these rascals, but our government——’ ” 


Here O’Rourke cast a comic look round at the 
company, ; 

“ But perbans it would be better if I did not go 
into those particulars just now,’ he said, with a 
laugh. ‘*Maybe I might offend some of the pre- 
sent company. So, to cut a long story short, I 
will simply say that we climbed up the mountains, 
and took the brigands by surprise. 

“There stood my old friend Parker, his hands 
bound firmly behind his back. 

“Before him stood this thief of the world,” 
continued O'Rourke, pointing to Beppo, holding 
a pistol to his head. 

“* Sign this paper,’ roared this vagabond, ‘or 
I will kill you.’ 

“í Charge !” I cried, and fired my pistol at the 
brigand, who uttered a yell of agony and fell. 


“ The troops beat back the brigande, and I re- 
leased my friend. et 

“ We found that this scoundrel had heard of 
his diamonds, and laid this plot out to get pos- 
session of them. He had induc:d my friend to 
come into the den of thieves to do a kind and 
good action, to succour the distressed, to relieve 
the suffering. I proclaim him unfit to live, for 
not only is he a villain, but a rascally coward! ’? 


Losing his temper, O’Rourk struck Beppo with 
his open hand on the cheek. 

“You do well to strike me,” replied Beppo, 
coolly ; ‘I am bound.”’ 

“ I beg pardon No, I don’t mean that. I 
won’t beg pardon of such a creature as you, but I 
am sorry I struck you.” 

“You have heard the case,’ said Henrico, 
quietly; “what do you say—guilty or not 
guilty ? ” 

“ Guilty !’’ replied the pirates. 

“Good!” continued Henrico, *‘“ And to what 
would you doom him ?”’ 

“ Death !” was the solemn reply. 

“ You have heard your doom, What have you 
to say in defence?” 

“It is easy to say kill me,” laughed Beppo ; 
“ but it is not so easy todo. Twice I have been shot 
at and believed dead, onco hanged, and yet I am 
still alive. I belioye I shall escape you yet.” 

“ Think not that,” said Henrico; “ your doom 
is fixed.’ : : 2 

‘* Mercy !-mercy! mercy!’ shrieked Juanita, 
throwing herself at the judge’s feet. ‘Spare 
his life! oh, spare his life!” , 

So agonised were the young girl’s accents that 
every one at the table felt grieved for her. 

“t You know not what you ask,” said Henrico, 
gently. “You will be but another victim.” 


* So les me be,” cried Juanita. “Let me die 
for him. He is all and all to me. Oh, you 
know not what a woman feels when she loves! 
What would the world be to me if he were dead ? 
Mercy! mercy! I pray you. Do anything, but 
spare his life.’’ 

“ Your boon shall be granted,” said Henrico ; 
“ but his punishment shall be twice as heavy.’ 


(To be continued Commenced in No. 417.) 
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I AM INNOCENT—INNOCENT! ”? SHE EXCLAIMED, THROWIFG UP HER HANDS, 


SHADRACH O'CONNOR, 


THE BRAVE -IRISH BOY 
Se N 
CHAPTER XXI. 


A MIRACULOUS RESCUE, AND A DESPERATE 
AFFRAY. 

ILENTLY Dennis O’Connor waited at the 

very edge of the cliff. 

His gun was ready cocked. 

His face wore a fiendish expression. 

He was bent on doing a most foul deed. 

How lucky it was for our hero that he was out 
of right! 

Could the fisherman only have caught aglimpse 
of him, he would have thought no more of shoot- 
iug him than of shooting a dog. 

Not a spark of conscience had he. 

Moreover, was he not in the pay of one who 
was @ very devil incarnate ? 

Sir Peter Dagnell. À 

“The divil catch hold ov the cursed brat,’ 
muttered Dennis, with a dark frown; ‘‘ sure, I’ve 
got him now, I'm thinkin’.” 

And he actually chuckled at the thought. 

Thon, walking along the cliff a little way, he 
tried to gain a position from whence he could 
discern our hero. 

This, however, try as he would, he could not do. 

He bit his lips with vexation. 

Again he began muttering— 

«It’s like a cat the ugly spalpeen is, Faith, 
he’s got as many loives—and more, too, bad cess 
to him!” 


Suddenly a thought struck him. 

Peering over the cliff again, he exclaimed— 

“ Dy’o hear me now, Shadrach astore. It’s 
save ye I will if I can be afther doing that same.”’ 

The words were uttered in quite a conciliatory 
tone. 

But they were belied by the look of the man as 
he gave vent to them. 

That look said as plainly as could be— 

“ Fool ! I would beckon you to your doom.” 

Poor Shadrach, however, but heard what Dennis 
said. 

Of course, he could not see his face. 

And the words put strength in him. 

He began to think that his reputed father 
had relented. 

His spirits, therefore, naturally rose. 

With a lighter heart,he replied, appealingly— 

“An sure, Dennis agrah, ef ye save me, it’s 
myself will never again bs afther contradicting 


H| yez.” 


Dennis grinned. aë 

It was the grin of a» man from whom all pity 
had fled. 

He responded instantly— 

“ Catch hold of me coat, now, and I’ll be 
afther pulling ye up, Shadrach boy. Catch hould 
ov it, I say.’’ 

Thus speaking, he quickly took off that gar- 
ment, and held it over the cliff. 

Shadrach clutched at it with difficulty. 

Tt was in vain, however. 

It was some inches beyond his reach. 

“ Be afther holding it nearer, Dennis aroon,”’ 
exclaimed he, in increasing excitement, 


| Dennis, still with that villainous look on his 
face, tried to obey. 

Still, our hero couli not reach it, 

And as he was, he could do no more than put 
hisarm out, for had he endeavoured to raise his 
body up, he would have inevitably been preci- 
pitated below. : ` 

After all, very fortunate it was for the poor 
lad that this was the case, ‘ 

Fortunate? you repeat. 

‘Yes, fortunate. 

Dennis O'Connor would not have pulled our 
hero up if he had had the opportunity. 

Not he. 

He would have let go of the coat, and so haye 
sent our hero to his doom. 

“t Be quick, Shadrach boy,” spoke he, stretch- 
ing over the cliff as far as he dared—* be quick, 
now.” 

Dennis was all impatience. 

Nor was his impatience without strong reason. 

From the first he had surmised that Captain 
Carpenter and the others were coming round by 
the sea-shore, thinking that Shadrach was lying 
there disabled. - 

And this conclusion of his he now saw verified. 

Some little distance off he could discern a 
number of shadowy figures creeping along. 

He had no doubt, moreover, that once they 
got nearer, they would be able to make out how 
Shadrach was situated. 

In that case, he felt that his game would be up. 

If they saw him (Dennis) on the cliff above 
them, they would naturally demand to know who 
he was. 
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Perhaps, indeed, some of them would recognise 
him. 

Now, this was just what Dennis did not want. 

He wanted to murder our hero—to get rid of 
him somehow ; bui of course he did not desir 
that he shonid be known as the assassin. 

That would nev2r do. 

Such a knowledge would leave him little or no 
chance of escapo. 

The hue and cry would be out against him. 

Š Hill, dale, and hollow would be scoured for 
im. 

No: his desire was to make away with our 
hero in such a manner as to provent all suspicion 
falling on himself, 

“Catch hould—catch honld, astore,” once 
more said he, this time ia a voice little above a 
whisper, 

Shadrach made snother ‘desperate effort i 
comply. 

This time, too, he succeeded in grasping a 
sleeve of the coat, 


` ‘Sure it’s not strong enough to bear me, I’m 
thinkin’,’”’ muttered the lad, giving it a hard 
tug. 


“ Be the powers, it’s ‘throng enough to beara 
dozen like ye, agrah,’’ put in Dennis, quickly. 
‘¢ Mould on, now, like a dog to a bone, and Vil 
pull ye up in amini? — 

The words reassured the poor unfortunate lad. 

Pulling-the sleeve towards him, he carefully 
grasped it with his othor hand. 

A cry of relief came from him as he did so. 

His pluck returned. 

He felt that once more he was about to escape 
from a fearful death. 

“ Are yeready?’’ asked Dennis O'Connor, a 
grin of triumph playing on ‘his countenance. 
‘* Are youready, astora?” 

“ Yes,” answered Shadrach. 

And, mustering up all his strength, he went 
on— 

“ Be afther holding tight, Dennis, and pull me 
up gently. Now——” 

Ere he could say another ‘word, ‘and. juast.at the 
very instant that he was about to swing himself 


into Space, a cry fiom below attracted his |} F 


attention, 
Shadrach . listened... - = 
‘ONPHGre are yez? Came a voice. 
The poor Tad’s heart gave a leap. 
Hoe recognised the voice instantly. 


z he hissed forth a terrible curse, 
A little, still, however, holding the 


_“ Where are yez 2” for a second time called out 
sphen before Shadrach» had time to reply. 
© Where are yez?” 
- Shadrach pan<ed. 
“It’s up here, I am,” at length ktera ho, 
t Sure I thought yed all léft me to die,” 
% nd this time Captain Carpenter, Sir Peter, and 


Pcomeup. -i 
: they could just) manage in the 
darkness to mako out our hero’s terrible position. 


“Phe fissure grew wider and wider: as it neared 


the sea-shore, but at the part where Shadrach was 


© fixed it was not more than a few feet wide, 


_In faot, it ran up somewhat after the manner i 


ofa cone, 

“ Don’t move—don’t move, my boy,” exclaimed 
the captain, hurriedly. > 

‘Sure, Dennis 0’ Connor. was just afther 
dhragging me up, yer honour,” said onr Bero, in 
response. 

Sir Peter, who could ill-conceal the inen Gis. 
yeti Ps felt r findiay ied, repeated 

lesign si oor lad pee failed, re gated 

almost ii A p 

“ Dainis O` Connor? * “What: send?” 


“Ho is one.of-those of t whome aro. in: search, 
isn’t he, Sir Peter?” queried head of the 
constabulary, ina low voted, — 


8 Yes+syes, captain,” responded: the barouet— | 


reluctantly,:thonghe..:, t a. i i ae 
Denwis,did not wait te bear ety möta- 
Mutteting a curse, he drew ap ‘hactbshgol 

which Shadrach had let go, and eer 


aWAYs iio i 

? Meanwhile, ptain and his-raen pie, ĉon- 
sidering -h wld. efist pees 
rescue, 


= 
oa) 


boatman came quickly up. 


answered it. 
.| younker yet. 
wreck. 


lated in pleasing tones— 


will lower it to the poor lad, Come along, mys: 
-| mòn 


top of: 
his re 


Theb 
of his men. -< 


rethained below, as notwithstanding the unlooked 
for delay, itwas. still his determination to 
endeavour, if possible, to surprise the smug- 
glers. 


persuade the chief it was no née. 


as they ro'arnod along the shore. 


been | 
s0. However, now I’ve been. compelled to altor 
my. plana, and have got down here, we hsd better 
return. when We've saved the poor boy, and scour 
i tho shore for the villains; so, my men; ‘that being 
tse case, some of; you can remain here,” 


| captain 


else, taken a fancy to our: hero. 


had, those below would have given the alarm,” 
he muttered, more to himself than tọ those acound 
him. y 


Yt We TE 
Tais ai Eomainet digilir fate pee between the 


“Some of far run back to the top. st ihe cim” 2 3 a. a ropesdensendiods slowly he put ont: one 
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the chief directed, “‘and—let me see—have we|of his hands to grasp it—slowly, as when, 
got arope?” 


endeavouring to catch hold of Dennia’s cost. 

After one or two ineffectual attempts, during 
which tre captain again and again bade him not 
denpair, his efforts were crowned with success, 

The rest was comparatively easy. 

Quick aa thought he slipped both his arms 
through the Joop, and the next instant was hang- 
ing over the cif. 

Another moment and Captain Carpenter and 
the others had drawn him up. 

Shadrach was once more saved from a violent 
death ! 

Erven Sir Peter Dagnell had lent a hand at the 
rope. 

Bat what an ime one! 

Still, when, more—for a little while—dead than 
blive, Shadrach reached terra. Jirma,no ono was 80 
profuse in his congratulations as tne wily baronet. 

Hie had good reason for this. 

‘His fear was, naturally, that ourhero knew his 
fall had not been accidental, 

And, in fact, Shadrach really had his sus- 
picions. But he did not utter them. 

He only resolvedeto bo, if possible, more 
carefal of the baronet than before. 

‘Sure, he hates me for some raison, or other, 
I’m thinking,” he muttered to himself; “and 
there’s wan or two others loike him—though 
what snch a poor unforinit bhoy as mexelf has 
dove to any ov themis a great. big mysthery.' fy 

A mystery it was, truly, 

But it was a mystery that/was soon to be un- 
ravelled. 

It was to be unravelled in a most unexpected 
way, too, 

I must not, however, anticipate. 

In a few minutes, Shadrach, hike King Richard, 
was himself again. 

His iron ‘constitition and his plucky spirit 
seemed indomitable. 

Somethiog told him that his ill luck could not 
last for ever, 


As the captain asked the quostion, the Scotch 
Though he had not heard the query, he 


Exelaimed he, exultingly— 

“The Lord bo thank’t, we'll save the wee 
See what I have foond! ” 

And he held up a coil of rope. 

It had evidently been washed ashore from some 


Sir Peter bit his lips with vexation. 
Captain Carpenter, on the other hand, ejacu- 


‘*The very thing—the very thing! I myself 


With these words, ‘he made his way back to the 
e diff, and immediately proceeded npe 
i a in: o action. 

roret had followed him,#s had also Bere 


Others of them, ay captain’s orders, still 


Sir Peter, of course, had done all he could to 


„They must have taken the ‘Blarm ere now, 
I’m afraid,” he had said to Captain Carpenter, 


“That remains. to be seen, Sie Poster,’ bad 
he reply, though I’m afraid myeelf it is 


vat he a stil ; there, my lad ? ” asked the 
e inslant he arrived at the top of the, 


} characterises his conntrymen, conld not refrain 
speak! ay répeiided he, hang from again giving utterance to his admiration, 
3 war as he dared. 

ali p repis came. 


| Tosa to his Seb, hg exelaimed—— 


Gy “Garpenter kopke arcund a rekien “ Hey, but yi S“e'fine wee 
‘Gively. s3 ae e we iD. ay in’ it. Ye’il mak’ a 

He m der-hearted men, for all his odna i W. moan, tity n S 
pation, and had, moreover, like almost everybody =. £ üadraca a “in acknowledgment of the 


com 
maples all fet off to join the others on the 
sea-shore, 

Stephen and out-bero walked together. 

The emuggler’ s son whispered—— 

“Don’t you think you were tripped up juet 
row, Shoe oe Be aie 

© Raith) Tdo; ag Kat 

Without Heiner si Stéplien EHS. a Sir 
| Péter; who was walking before them 

Shadrach gave his Sompanton a p A look, 
that spoke volumes. 

It was as well for ihibbavedai’s peace of miad 
that he did not seedt.... os 

Once the captain-and:the reat had joined the 
others, consultation took place. y+ 

e A now, captain ;howishail we proceeg&” 
asked Sig Peter Dagnell, seeing it. was no good 
trying to persuade-the bead constable to:return. 

Oaptain Carpenter had been eee his plans 
as ho walked alony. ... 

Ho instantly made reply — 
. *OWermust. keep well. together,; and scour: the 
-| shoxe—thar's.all. -Even supposing.the smugglers 
have scen or heard us, sthey andy still .be Hear. 
Pei ha) oye inde, they ere Shaki fo: “pub to sea. 


“ Surely he cannot have fallen—indeed, if he 


Then he again called out— 

“í Speak, my boy. Are you safe ?”’ 

This time there was a faint response. 

‘I’m hore, sure, butvit’s nigh dead beat E am.” 

= so were the words, 7 

ar up, my lad, bsarnp !’” returmed the 

eee, “end look out. Fm going to lower & 
rope to you. Do you hear ?” 

Vis.” 

Very tremulously was the monosyllable uttered. 

Is was-almoat inaudible, too. 

` Poop Shadrach felt that bis iteength {was 
nearly gone. © 
hata as hissed the rope aš he 
pone. ~ 
Ae one eit of Sid made a a large ind. > 

“Cheer up, wiy lad,” ko 'oxelaimed,-feelingly; 
x put your amg through ithe looi and up we'll 
have you iss Awink! 
er oe y 


k easily. paid than done. 
ated, the: least:-moyement 


t@-canse hig | tobe’ precipi- | flow. ager pat taat oin the recent. fearful 
afise ka! propig ST stora = cir ahip may have | ‘been. disabled— 
“Only. if ; khow, pre ented Wat aa i ea on wrecked ?» Besides, at all events, we 


must find the cave, if it is: only to bring away 
‘and decentty bury that poor boy’smother, 

Stephen’s eyes filled with tears as: he heard 
the kind-hearted remark. 

= Oh, thank syou—thank; you, danian? ma 
| tered he, earnestly, . 

The captain caste glange of pity af. ines 
‘Then he went en——; feo 


rocks, and on if poor Shadra 

Sia diffiewity 7" ‘to Kip his 

lar É 3 

Bat, so far, For 60s pee SP Se 
<iis limbs, k E ei ere now: cramped. ` 

2 giddiness ing over him. 
i Whe weins onghis Au: ‘sdemed as if they 
would burst, 


_Asdnowonder,” ©». 
2 gy not: his head pressed ‘hard ‘against the. 


open.” 
Turning to. NE A 
, “ Xouwill-not fail, my brave lad, to. RSA 
for the cave ? I presume you will oasily recoguise 
it from the shore?”’ 


a 


‘The Scotch boatman, with that bluntnesswhich 


lapping cur heroon-the shouldge. as the lad 


5 So March, my meny: and keep your reins 


r 
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To which onr, hero replied—_ ; 

‘*Begorra, I ought to, captain, for, sure, wozo’t 
it a bad.toime I had ov it there—bad. cess tothe 
dhirty Smugglers; that wud have murthered me.’’ 

Our hero’s spirits had.returned.._, 

¿To look at him, no ,one would have, thonght 
that within the last few days he had gone through 
80 Much. aarenix i 

As he uttered the words a thought struck him. 

He looked around comically, : 

Then he spoke—, 

ti Bapialp, | said he. . = 

“Well, my lad ?’’ responded Captain Oar- 
penter, kindly, ; 

“Its a question I’m afther askin’ yez,” went 
on Shadrach. 

“Yes?” responded the captain, unable to 
repress a smile, 

‘Sure, can ye tell me the good ov-any wan 
goin’ to the wars wid his bare fists?” 

The captain, whowas nextto our hero, looked 
at him, inquiringly. 

- “T give it up,” responded he. 

t And it’s meself thought ye wud,” continued 
our hero; ‘‘and, faith, ye don’t understhand 
what I'm afther dhriving at. Don’t ye see I’ve 
lost me gun, now? ” 

Acdhe held up his hande, 

The head constable did understand. 

“ How could he be off it ? z 

Shadrach wanted a weapon in. place of the one 
he had left stuck between the rocks, 

That was it. 
~The want was soon supplied. 

Turning to one of his men, Captain Carpenter 
commanded him to hand his pistol to our hero. 

The constable did, so—quite willingly, too, as, 
besides a rifle he bad a sword at his side. 

“ And it’s meself isnow complately happy,” was 
the brave boy’s remark. 

As he spoke, he suddenly stopped and put his 
forefinger to his lips.. 

“ Whisi!’’ went he. 3 = 
_ “What’s the matter? ” queried the captain, 
hurriedly, in a low voice. = ee 
„~ For reply to the question, Shadrach pointed 
Straight ahead of them. | : 

Instantly-one and all looked in the direction 
indicated. Oe eh a a 5 

Lights were flitting to and fro. 

“ Halt?’ whispered the captain. 

Silently all obeyed. 

i “Sure, I saw a light before—on’y it went 
clane cit oy me memory,” said our hero in the 
captain’s ear ; “and so did Stephen; didn’t ye, 
aroon ? ” > 3 : 2 

“ Yes, yea,” replied the lad, excitedly; ‘ that 
was just as you fell over the cliff. It must be 
the smugglers.” pene 

Sir Peter Dagnell turned as white as death. 

Like most villains, he was a great coward. 

Hisknees knocked together. 

His teeth chattered almost audibly 

He was, in fact, the very picture of fear. 

He would have run away had he thought for 
a moment that no one would have seen him, 

Asit was, by a desperate effort, he managed in 
Some measure to compose himself. 

Captain Caipenter, however, had not failed to 
notice the baronet’s movements. 

His lips curled with scorn, conte: 

___ We shall have some hot work, most likely, 
Sir. Peter,” -he .remarked, with something 
approaching a sneer in the tone of his voice. 

“I, for One, am well prepared for it,” replied 
the baronet, pot-valiantly. ka 

“Forward, my men,’ exclaimed Captain 
Carpenter, without designing to take any further 
notice of Sir Peter —“ forward, and remember, if 
they don’t surrender at once, we must make 
them—that’s all.” ate 
_ As the command was obeye 
yavisted. 

Captain Carpenter drew his sword. 

Then he-called out in a loud yoice—— __ 

“ What ho, there! who are you? Make your- 
selves known, I say!” : 

At first no notice was taken of the words. 

_ But by and-by a loud mocking laugh broke out 
Upon the stillness. 

A flash followed. 

Then a report. 

A gun had been fired. 

It was a random shot, 
harm, 


d, thelights suddenly 


however, and did no. 


i Still, it was evidently meant as a sign of 
defiance, 

Captain Carpenter took it as such. 

“Draw your, weapons, my men,” said he, 
now no longer in low tones. ‘ We are on the 
right track. ` It they .won’t surrender, they 
must abide by the consequences—that’s all.’’ 

Sure I hope they won’t, captain,” put in 
our hero, pluckily, “for I wud loike to see them 
sarved. out complately, the dhirty blackguards.”’ 

The brave lad handled his pistol threeteningly 
as he spoke. .. 

He meant, business. 


|. fisten LD 


That was evident. : 

By this time they had got up to where they 
had first seen the lights flickering. 

Not a soul could they discern, though. 

Again the captain shouted— 

“Halt”? 

“Be careful, my lads,” wont on he, quickly ; 
it seems to me that the smugglers are trying to 
lead us. into ambush, Dun’t be.too rash.”’? 

As though to bear out.the truth of the captain’s 
remark, th» lights were again seen some hundred 
yards ahead of them. : 

The mocking laugh, moreover, was repeated. 

It, exasperated Captain Carpenter greatly. 

“ Do you hear me ?’’ he yelled; ‘I command 
you to show yourselves. If you don’t, we shall 
fire.”’ : 

“ Fire away !’’ came a voice in response—‘ and 
be hanged to you!”’ 

Just at this moment Shadrach clutched the 
captain by the arm. z f 
- ‘See, yer honour—that’s the entrance to the 
cave, I’m thinkin’,’’ he whispered. 

And he indicated a huge rock but a very few 
yards to their right. 

‘‘Ten’t it, now, agra,’ 
Stephen. 

Stephen nodded assent. 

He was too excited to speak. 

Oaptain Carpenter drew up his mea instantly. 

“Be steady,” he exclaimed to them, encour- 
agingly. ‘The ruffians evidently mean fight, so 
that we have our work cut out for us. I will give 
them one more chance, though,’’ 

Then in a loud voice— ; 


he added, turning to 


command...you--to..surrender in 
the Queen’s name. Lay down your arms. If 
you don’t, we shall overpower you hy force,’’ 

Fora moment, no notice was taken of the words. 

The next.a perfect shower of bullets whisiled 
through the air. . 

Luckily, however, they did no damage. 

But they announced that a fearful combat was 
about to be waged. 

The proverbial aspen leaf never trembled more 
violently than did Sir Peter Dagnell ‘as they flew 
past. And, after all, he had no little cause for 
fear. 

Though many of the smugglers ‘were known 
to him, he could not expect any mercy at their 
hands, = 

It was only natural that they should think 
that be had turned traitor. i i 

How else could they account for his presence 
there with the constabulary ? 

They, would be all the more exasperated 
towards him, therefore. 

. Sir Peter in vain endeavoured to repress & groan 
as these thoughts flashed through his mind. 

No one heeded him, however. 

Each was nerving himself up for the coming 
struggle. s 

As yet, the smugglers were still oat'of view. 

They were obviously hiding behind the rocks. 

This gave them a great advantage. 

till, Oaptain Carpenter was not a man to 
stand idle when work was to be done. 

As a second volley was discharged at them, he 
dashed forward towards the cave, followed 
closely by his men. : 

Shadrach and Stephen were hot far behind. 

“Surrender, I command you!” shouted the 
captain, as he rushed onward, sword in hand, 

_“ Back—back!. or not one of you shall eg- 
cape!”’ can:e a Stentorian voice in response. 

Tt sent a thrill through one and all, i 

Bat on none had it such an effect as on Stephen. 

Nor was this surprising. : 

It was his father’s voice. 

., The voice of the smuggler captain, Walter 
Beverley. 


| replied. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


LADY SEAFORTH AND HER DAUGHTER HAYE A QUIET 
CONVERSATION TOGETHER. 


Wuitz the exciting incidents narrated in the 
foregoing chapter were taking place, Lady Sea- 
forth and her daughter, the beautiful Lady Alice, 
were sitting together in the parlour, talking. | 

Of course their conversation, tumed on recent 
events—on the nnlooked-for appearance of Shad- 
rach avd Stephen, the rescue by the. former of 
Lady Alice herself,and, above all, the expedition 
that, bad an hour,or two ago set out to capture, if 
possible, tho smugglers. f 

‘Its time, they had returned,” spoke her lady- 
ship, thoughtfully, turning her large blue.eyes on 
her daughter. “Do you know, Alice, I begin to 
feel alarmed, Suppose they have been over- 
powered ?” 

Lady A'ice was working at some embroidery— 
or rather pretending to be at work, for it lay 
in a heap on her lap. 

She looked. up. 

“ IL was just thinking co myself, mamma,’’ she 
‘* Yet did not Sir Peter say that quite a 
small army of police were to join them at the 
lake? ”’ 

That word. “lake? invariably,, it seemed, 
brought a cloud to Lady Seaforth’s fair face. 

“True, Alice! but after all, the smugglers 
may have been too much for them, for, though 
wicked, hard-hearted men, they may yet be brave, 
while at least one of those opposed to them is an 
arrant coward.” 

Lady Alice. glanced at her mother with an 
expression that said as plainly as words—“ I 
know whom, you mean.’’ 

Her ladyship understood it, too. 

“Ye,” she went on, “of coursed refer to Sir 
Peter.’’ 

‘I hate him, mamma !’’ exclaiaied Lady Alice, 
emphatically. ; mi, 

| ‘‘Hush!’’,said her ladyship, evidently well 
pleased, howeyer. : 

“ But Ireally mean it, mamma,” again ex- 
claimed the young. girl, whose, fault,if it bea 
fault, was outspokenness, .‘‘I.really mean it—I 
do, Lassure you. Only this morning, too, I told 
him.so.”” , . X 

“ Jndeed:? ” j 

© And that reminds me, mamma; ? continued 
the young lady. . ‘‘I forgot to tell. .you that Sir 
Peter and Captain Dagnell were quarrelling 
again this morning.” 

Lady: Seaforth smiled. botiq 

“ Thatisnothing unusual, my dear, she put in, 
“I’m afraid.’’ j. 

“Oh, but you don’t know, how angry they were 
with one another. They actually, came to:blows. 
Goodness, knows how it: would have: ended had 
not the two-poor boys, Shadrach and Stephen, 
interrupted them,” 

Lady Seaforth, was. all attention now. ; 

“Why, you don’t mean to say they were 
quarrelling in the fishing-cabin 2.” 

“Thats. exactly, what sI do mean, mamma, 
dear,” responded Lady Alice. ; 

“ A sirange placo. for them to-be-together,” 
exclaimed her Jadyship. “ L wonder what Malcolm 
thought of it?” ; 

Malcolm was, you remember, the name of the 
Scotch boatman. 

Malcolm was not there,” returned theyoung 
girl, “and that’s how I came to overhear 
them,”’ 

Lady Seaforth started, Í 

“ Overheard them ?’?’ repeated she. : 

“Yes, mamma,’ continued her daughter. 
“ You sée I thought I'd go and ascertain how 
poor Malcolm was getting on after his wetting, 
but just as I was about to descend the steps, I 
heard loud voices.”’ eer 

“‘Yes—go on, dear,’ said her Jadyship, 
eagerly. 

Lady Alice took no heed of the interruption. 

“ At first I was frightened, and stopped, and 
then I heard distinctly what was being said. 

“ Yes—yes ?” 

“<I tell you, youare a villain, though you are 
my brother,’ Captain Dagnell was exciaiming ; 
‘but you shall not have it your own way any 
longer. You have somo designs against her 
ladyship—I’m sure you have, though what they 
are you are too cute for me to exactly fathom.’ ” 


(Zo be continued. Commenced in No. 417.) 
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PHYSICAL RECREATION. 


——_ 


THE CRICKET FIELD. 
INITIATORY REMARKS. 


HE great physical requisites for a cricketer 
are a quick eye, an active limb, a manly 
bearing, and a tractable temper, Great strength 
is not so essential as the manner of using it. Art 
will, surmount strength in a trial of skill and 
patience, and jadgment prove infinitely superior 
tothe greatest amount of muscular power. In 
cricket mind and matter must work together, and 
No person who is thoroughly stupid will ever be 
a cricketer. This is asettled point. 

In the game of cricket twenty-six persons are 
required, that is, twenty-two as players, two to 
act as umpires, and two to score or note down all 
the runs, how and by whom obtained. The two 
elevens appointed to play being assembled, the 
first thing done is to determine on an eligible 
situation for pitching the wickets. A spot is 
usually selected that is smooth, spacious, well- 
watered and rolled, and fed down by she2p. I: 
the centre of the spot bə favoured in these 
respects, so much the better. The pitching 
of the wickets devolves upon the umpires, 
who, if they be men of probity and 
discernment, will take care that the interests 
of their respective parties shall be properly 
regarded. The daty of umpire is far from 
being a pleasant one ; on the contrary, it is irk- 
some, onerous, and important, and, consequently, 
too much care cannot be exercised in the selection 
of a person competent for the office. Ualike any 
other dignitary in a judicial capacity, an umpire 
has to settle disputed points off-hand, and against 
his decision there is no appeal. Hence it is obvi- 
ous that a person so circumstanced should be 
“ well-up ” in his knowledge of the game, and 
a close observer of all the little circumstances 
upon which he is so frequently called to adjadi- 
cate; and to give consequence, his character 
should be free from the taint of suspicion, preja- 
dice, or partiality. Before a ball is delivered, 
the umpires station themselves at their respective 
Wickets—the one at the striker’s end stands in a 
line parallel with it, so that be can see whether 
the striker gets beyond his prescribed boundary. 
The umpire at the bowler’s end places himself 
directly behind the wicket, in order that he may 
see whether the ball, if pitched in a straight line 
to the opposite wicket, and would have hit it, 
is stopped by the striker’s leg; in which case 
he is generally appealed to. This, with’ many 
other similarly knotty questions, he has to decide 
without hesitation, dealing at once, both with the 
aw and fact. : s s 

When two matches are - played, the party 
leaving home are usually allowed the privilege of 
pitching the first wickets (within thirty yards of 
a spot selected by the opposite party), and the 
choice of going in first or not. These, however, 
are local customs; but if One or two matches be 
contested on the same ground,” then'it devolves 
upon the umpires to pitch the wickets. The time 
for drawing the stumps depends entirely upon 
pre-arrangements. There is a popular fallacy, in 
many country places, that the game is at an end, 
nolens volens, at the set of sun, and many dis- 
putes have arisen from the want of an under- 
standing on this point at the onset of the match. 
There is no law which prohibits playing after the 
sun is below the horizon, or of rendering the runs 
80 obtained nugatory. In all well-organised 
matches the position of the fieldsmen are arranged 
according to efficiency. 


THE BATSMAN. 

We now arrive at the most important point 
ia our subject, viz., the instruction in the use of 
26 bat. 

Walk to the wicket easily and stand at once on 
guard, without an attempt to assume a graceful 
attitude or scientific position. 

Stand with your left foot pointing towards 
the bowler, and the other at right angles with it. 
Keep both hands close to each other, at the lower 
part of the handle, but not touching. If, how- 
ever, you intend to block, allow a few inches to 
intervene. You will thus be able to hold the 
bat more steadily, although you cannot hit 
80 quickly as when the hands are together. 

The best block is about four inches from the 

opping-crease. If you take a short’ one, you 


are very likely in playing back to kaock him 


down, and will seldom be able to meet a ball 
before the pitch. : 

Stand well erect, with the right foot just 
within the popping-crease, keeping the bat raised 
a few inches, but covering as much of the wicket 
as it possibly can. 

Ifthe bowling is at all swift, be sure to put on 
pads and gloves. Nothing gives a young player 
s9 much confidence asa knowledge that those 
parts of his body which are most likely to bə hit 
are well guarded, A young batsman who plays 
against swift bowling with no such defence as 
gloves or pads, must naturally feel anxious for his 
shin’, and is almost sure to jump away from a 
fast ball, instead of boldly playing at it. He 
will thus gradually acquire what we term a 
“shaky ” style of play, and can never become a 
good cricketer. : 

Do not be ina hurry to score; nothing is so 
{njarious to future success as making runs in the 
first over. A young player is sure to get elated 
and careless, and instead of playing properly at 
a good bail, will swipe wildly at it, and in all 
probability lose his wicket. à 

Play cautiously until you understand the bowl- 
ing; you will then be able in a short time to 
punish badly pitched balls in as severe a manner 
as your strength will allow. 

The moment the bowler is about to deliver the 
ball, raise your bat slightly from the block, keep- 
ing it almost straight to him. If you hold it, 
as some players do, still on the block-hole until 
the ball approaches, you are almost sure to be late 
for the ball; and aithough, if it ba straight, you 
may keep it off your wicket, yet it is a hundred 
chances to one that you will miss all the leg 
balls, or those which come to the off-side. 

Play, too, as low as possible. It is much better 
to hit a ball well along the ground for two, than 
to send one high into the air, although you get 
four or five for it. Sooner or later you will lose 
your wicket, for the ball is sure at some time to 
be caught by long-on or long-off. 

Be careful, too, in running, that you ground 
your bat on the popping-crease. Nothing is so 
tantalising to a player as to lose a run through the 
carelessness of his companion, who in his excite- 
ment runs an inch or so short of the proper 
distance. > 

Mind you run to the right, and look straight 
before you ; you will thus prevent any chance of 
a blow from your neighbour’s bat, or of seeing 
your wicket knocked down while you li» 
sprawling on the ground, floored by the con- 
cussion of your body with that of the other bats- 
man. ; 

The moment the ball has left the bowler at 
your wicket, walk a yard or two; you may by 
this means steal many a run, that it would be 
impossible to obtain if you were at your own 
wicket when the ball was hit, Never, if you can 
possibly avoid it, hit a ball on the wrong 
side. 

‘Do not.run away from the ball. If you do, 
you can never get a good leg hit ; besides, you 
naturally expose your wicket, and if the ball 
turns in (as it often will do), you will find it 
almost impossible tobe back in time to save your 
off-stump. 

As a tule, play forward whenever you can, but 
be sure yyu don’t run out of your ground to hit 
unless you feel perfectly confident of your suc- 
cess. 

Waiting for the ball is always a dangerous ex- 
periment, and will often result in your playing 
back so far that you upset your own wickets 
when in the act of achieving a most scientific 


cut. Í 

Be careful to keep one foot steadily planted 
within the popping-crease ; it is sometimes Ìm- 
possible to help being bowled or caught, but the 
worst player in the world can always prevent the 
wicket-keeper stumping him. 

Mind, too, that the bat ought to strike the ball, 
and not the ball the bat. 

Be always cautious of straight balls, however 
tempting they may appear. Remember that if 
you miss them, you are safe to lose your wicket ; 
therefore, al ways treat them with the respect they 
deserve. 

Balls, too, that come about five inches above 
the bails should generally be allowed to pass, for 
unless you are well skilled in the art of hitting 
down, you are sure to give a catch. ’ 


When a ball seems pitched at the leg stump, 
hold your bat straight as it were for a bleck ; 
but the moment the bat meets the ballg¢urn the 
face of it a trifle round towards you, and the ball 
will then slip off between your legs and the 
stumps. This is called the draw. This play 
requires a good deal of practice, and should very 
rarely be attempted by inexperienced players. 

The forward leg hit is made in the following 
manner :—When a ball is pitched rather wide on 
the near side, advance the left foot in front of the 
wicket, turn half round, and hit down upon the 
ball as hard as you can, 

Wnen the ball is pitched inside the near stump, 
step back with the right foot, and with an up- 
right bat play it off the wicket. The ball will 
fly rapidly along the ground, and usually between 
leg and longstop. 2 

Recollect tne svoner you hit at a leg ball the 
Squarer it goes. 

The cut is the most difficult stroke of all, and 
can only be accomp" -'. | when the ball rises a 
little wide of tus vif bail, Even then you are 
very likely to play either to) soon or too late at 
it, and it is very rare indeed that a player makes 
a rea'ly good legitimate cut. 

When you see the ball about to rise a foot 
away from the off bail, draw the right leg back- 
wards, and, with a horizontal bat, give the ball 
something between a pat and a push, between 
point and short slip. 

The technical names to the various balls the 
batsman is likely to receive are—the fall pitch, 
the tice, the hop, the half volley, the ground- 
ball, and the shooter. 

At the firat sight, a full pitch will seem one 

of the easiest balls to play; but in reality it is 
not; and many a gocd batsman, who could play 
any number of well-pitched balls, has lost his 
wicket by playing rashly or across a toss. Again, 
if hit carelessly, itis almost sure to be canght by 
one of the long-fislds ; and often, when the bats- 
man tries to play it down, it hits the top of his 
bat, and goes into long-stop’s hande. The best 
plan (if you are not very tall), when you think it 
is too high to take your wicket, is to leave it 
alone altogether ; bat when you feel persuaded 
that if.you miss the ball it will take the stumps, 
either lay it down, or else hit it where there is no 
field. 
» The tice is almost a full pitch. If you have a 
long reach, go in and play forward ; if not, how- 
ever, keep your bat down, and block it. Runniog 
is generally a bad habit, as itis sure to engender 
a loose style of play. 

The long hop, if straight, should be played 
very carefully, and with an upright bat. Those 
batsmen who have, as it is called, “ got their eye 
in,” can usually strike at one with impunity ; 
but as the ball is liable to twist every time it 
reaches the ground, the young player should be 
very careful in striking at it. 

(To be continued.) 


AxsourT an hour before a game of base ball is 
to come off on the cricket-grounds the members 
of each club assemble at an appointed rendezvous. 
The captain arrives, calls the roll, discovers that 
all are present, and then asks, “Secretary, did 
you order a gallon of arnica and some splints 
and plaster?’’ ‘I did,’’ is thereply. ‘Trea- 
surer, have you arranged with the undertaker to 
hold himself in readiness?’’ ‘‘I have.” “Pitcher, 
did you secure a burial lot in Kensal Green?” 


“I did.’ “Then let us march to the grounds and * 


to & glorious victory or a noble death!” And 
they march. 

Two darkies in South Oarolina had bought a 
piece of pork, and Sam, having no place to put 
his share, intrusted the whole to Julins’s keep- 
ing. Next morning they met, when Julius said, 
“A most strange thing happened at my house 
last night, Sam. All mystery to me,” “Ah, 
Julius, what was dat?’’ “Well, Sam, dis 
mornin’ I went down in de cellar fo: to get a 
piece ob hog for breakfast, and I put my hand 
down into de brine, and felt round, but no pork 
there—all gone—couldn’t feel what bewent with 
it; so I turaed up the bar’l, an’ Sam, true as 
preachin’, de rats had eat a hole clean froo de 
bottom ob de bar’l, an’ dragged de pork all 
out!” Sam was petrified with astonishment, 
but presently said, ‘‘ Why didn’t de brine run 
out ob de same?” ‘ Ah!” said Julius, “ dat’s 
de mystery !”’ 
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DOMESTIC PETS, 


HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


—:0:——. 
RABBITS. 


OMMON rabbits are the most profitable to 
keep, where mere amusement, the table, or 
profit is the object. sought. They will bear 
greater éxposure to cold, and thrive well on most 
any kind of food. Too much moist or succulent 
food, as cabbage leaves, or vegetables generally, 
is not proper for them, but is likely to disorder 
the bowels, and render them too relaxed; bran, 
oatmeal, or split peas, should be mixed with 
them, anda little new or fresh hay given occa- 
sionally. Fancy Rabbits, on the contrary, must 
be kept warmer; the atmosphere of the place 
in which they are kept should never be less 
than temperate, or they will degenerate. Wet 
or damp is particularly injurious to them, and 
they must be carefully protected from all chills 
and draughts, as well as from dampness. 

Common Rabbits exhibit a variety of colours, 
of these the brown, the grey, the black, and the 
black mottled,are in some respects to be preferred. 
The white Rabbits, with pink or red eyes, are 
rarely gaod mothers, and are certainly the most 
tender in constitution. 

In selecting rabbits for breeding bə sure to 
choose those of the largest and strongest build, 
and from the most healthy stock. The doe should 
be not less than eight months old, and the buck a 
full twelvemonth. A grey or brown doe anda 
black mottled buck, or the buck grey or brown 
and the doe black mottled, generally produce the 
ficest progeny; at any rate, donot pair a buck and 
dce of a similar colour, or from the same or 
similar stock. In-and-in breeding, as it is termed, 
that is, from the same stock or parentage, never 
succeeds; and, where it is repeated, every fresh 
brood becomes weekor and weaker. The greater 


HALF-LOP 


stranger the buck and doe are to each otber, the 
better and stronger will the progeny be. 


Fancy RABBITS. 


The beauty and value of a rabbit depends a 
great deal on its shape, or what professional 
rabbit breeders call its “carriage.”’- When the 
back is arched it increases the value, but the grand 
peculiarities of form by which the fancy rabbit is 
distinguished from the common kind depends on 
its having the dew-lap, or pouch, in the throat, 
and yet more so on the length and position of the 
ears. The dewlap is formed of skin and a fatty 
matter, and is seen only in fancy rabbits. It 
commences in the throat, and passes in front of 
the breast, ending between the forelegs. It is 
divided in the centre by what may be termed a 
seam, and is more or less distinct. Those fancy 
rabbits having the largest dewlaps are considered 
the most hancsome. 

It may be here mentioned that in very young 
animals this peculiarity is nog observable, and 


does not fully display itself, and then it forms a 


The most fashionable colours are the black and 


kind of a cushion for the animal when in a state | white, blue and white, and tortoiseshell. Good 


of repose. 

The ears of the common rabbit are perpendi- 
cularly or obliquely from the top of the head, 
and here is the greatest line of distinction of all, 
Tho ears of fancy rabbits decline horizontally or 
fall to any angle, or even point virtually down- 
wards. 

An author on the subiect says—‘‘ When the 
ears of a rabbit are extended from the head hori- 
zontally on either side, forming a straight line, 
it is called ‘‘ oar lop,” the ears in this position 


LOP-EARS. COMMON RABBITS. 


looking like a pair of oars thrust out by a water- 
man from the opposite sides of his boat in the act 
of rowing. The ears of a good fancy rabbit when 
atretched out ought to measure across the head 
from tip to tip from sixteen to seven‘een inches, 
and sometimes the‘line measured will be as much a8 
eighteen inches, which is esteemed the perfection 
of beauty in the oar-lop-eared rabbit.” 

The ears when falling obliquely form what is 


yellow and whites are much admired, bu are 
rather scarcer than the other. 

Ears,—The requisite points are these : *both 
ears should fall equally, and as near te the inner 
corner of the eye as possible. The round or 
convex surface of the ear should be outwards, 
and the concave inside surface nearly concealed, 
and lying close to the face. The ear should be 
of a whole colour, the same as the rest of the pre- 
vailing colour. It should be thick and strong, 
though round and narrow at its root, rapidly 
becoming broad, and should continue broad to 
the tip and not angular. The broader and 
rounder you can get the extremity the better. 

The carriage of a rabbit should be as follows :— 
Low at the shoulder, high at the buttock, head 
resting on the dewlap when sitting, which is a 
double fold of skin, filled with fat, and covered 
with soft, white far, which ‘is seen under the 
chin, and begins to make its appearance when 
eight or nine months old, 

The proper marking of a fancy, or lop-eated 
rabbit, should be as follows :—The nose should be 
marked at each side with some dark colour, }rv 
ing a Gark-coloured mark ruuning up the face row 
as to meet the marks before-mentioned, anu 
with them forming what is called “tbe butterfly 
smut,” which is so called from its resemblance to 
a butterfly with its wings extended. The eyes 
are sutroundIng wiih colouring, which join the 
ears. The chain is a line of spots et each side of 
the shoulder, runnin. from theearstothe saddle, . 
which is a large patch of eolour—that is, if it be 
a black and white, fhe saddle should be black, 
with as few white hairs as possible, and the same 
with all othercolours. The saddle should be free 
from any but the one prevailing, and when s80 
marked they are considered by the fancier perfect 
in colour. 

To be good specimens they should not be less 
than 18 inches ; but 20 inches and 21 are con- 
sidered good Jengths. 


called the “horn lop,” but sometimes the ears 
when declining outwards, the holiow portion is 
turned outwards, and although admired by many 
asa beautifying quality, is condemned by others 
as a defect. 

For the following information we have availed 


‘ourselves of the assistance afforded by the Rabbit- 


book for the “fancy, one of the many highly 
useful handbooks by contributors to the “Journal 
of Horticulture and Poultry Chrowicle.”” 

THE DovusBLE, oR FULÚ-LOP, ' 

The lop-eared rabbits are the pets of the Fancy, 
and in breeding them there are seven points to 
aim at :—lst. Length of ear, measuring from the 
tip of one ear to the other across the head. 2nd. 
Width of ear. 3rd. Colour, blue and white, 
black, tortoiseshell, yellow and white, grey and 
white, The self colours are fawn, sooty fawn, 
or Egyptian smute, black, grey, and white with 
pink eyes. 4th. The position of the ears. 5th. 
Size of the eye, and the larger this is the better. 
6th, The carriage of body. 7th. The eize. 


FULL-LOP. 


In breeding lop-eared rabbits length of ear 
is the main object, but at thesame time the other 
points mentioned must not be lost sight of. 

The fancier, in selecting his breeding stock, 
should be particular in getting them free from 
defect, good carriage, legs straight, eyes large 
and prominent, and in colour heavily marked, and 
large size. These arethe main points to consider. 

Tux HALF-LOP. : 

The ears of a fancy rabbit ought to be exactly 
alike, both in shape and direction ; should it, 
however, happen that in one or more of a brood, 
one ear only falls downwards, and the other be 
erect, it is considered a blemish. 

A half-lop doe, though not deemed valuable, 
is nevertheless very useful to breed from, where 
you even pair her with a good buck, in which 
case in every litter some very fine rabbits may be 
produced ; but a half-lop buck is not worth the 
trouble of keeping, unless his colours are par- 

ticularly good ; and even then you can scarcely 
| make sure of any better than a doubtful progeny. 
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SEVEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY. 


“ @EVEN years slong with the savages” 
; said Bill Duckworth, ‘‘ Don’t you believe 
me p’ : 

Bill was one of those who couldn't tell. the 
tauth, and not only deceived himself, but fondly 
imagined that he fooled others. Kuowing, and 
allowing for this weakness, Bill was good enough, 
and it offered us boys great amusement to bowl 
him ont in his stories, ; 

“ Where were you kept in captivity, Bill?” 
said one of my schoolmates, anxious to hear the 
Gorrooworro history. 

“ You won’t bardly believe me if I tell you,” 
replicd Bill, evidently sounding our credulity. 
“Folks are so ignorant nowadays, that they 
don’t know the rruth when they hear it,’’ 

“ We know you never lio, Bill,” we chorused. 

«Jes s0.. Now, my lads, take your seats, and 
Dll give you the full, and com-plete aécount of 
my adventures among the Gorrooworros,” = 

We settled, down on various temporary seats 
and watched the old man’s countenance as he 
prepared to enlighten us upon the subject. of his 
captivity among.the savages. Tho wrinkles in 
his harsh old face corded and twitched, and he 
pushed his long locks out of his eyes; then, 
after replenishing bis tobacco, cleared his throat 
with a vigorous hem, and related the follow- 
ing— 

“ She was fair as a black lily, and she says to 
me, ‘ Bili Duckworth,’ she says, ‘be King of the 
Gorrooworro.’ I was then mate of the ‘ Foam- 
ing Spray,’ and was engaged to as spry a gal as 
ever there was, which Mary Oary was her name, 
but now married to Captain Elias Stroud, is 
changed to the latter.” 5 

‘“Weknow Mrs, Stroud,” we put in. 

“ I mention her name jes to show you how 
pertickler Iam about the truth,” observed Will, 
working his.jaws about like a ruminating cow. 
“ As my writing lesson used to read, ‘ Speak the 
truth, always.” 

“ Like you do,” sald one of our party, 

“ Yes’ continued Will, viciously equirting bis 
tobacco-juice at a lame cricket that had hopped 
upon a log near by. “I always sail as near as 
is consistent withmy conscience. Well, to con- 
tinue wy yarn, I tho’s of Mary Cary, who wasa 
matter of four thousand miles off, then I looked 
at the Queen of Gorrooworro—young, handsome, 
and fascinating, and says I to myself, ‘ William, 
my lad, make her Mrs. Dackworth,’ so I sent 
my companions aboard in a dory, | 
as payment of my wages, and accepted the lady's 
offer.’ orig ee 

“ But did they not send off for you, or the boat, 
Bill ?’’ demanded our spokesman, 4 

“Nary,”” replied William i "they took the 
Kanaka boatman in my place, and made sail 
right away. That afternoon’ 1° married the 
lady, and then I found out What a fool E had 
made of myself. As soon as the’ ceremony was 
over, Mrs. Duckworth ordered me to clam some 
yams for dinner. ‘Clean yams? Says I; 
‘ that’s your part of the programme,” With that 
she feized a hardwood paddle, and made a canoe 
of me—that is, paddled me firat on the bow, and 
then on the stern, until she grounded me in the 
yam-patch. I thoughtof Mary Cary, and sighed, 
and caught up them yams, mad as thunder with 
myself. When Thad dug and washed a: bushel 
or 80, I armed myself with a stick, and proceeded 
home—home! ‘fhe:word was a mockery to me 
at'that moment, yet I sang— 


6 Do ne, home, sweet, sweet home, 
Thonghtis tough and tumble, 
here's no place Hke home.” 
As I neared the palace, I heard the gentle melody 
of Mrs. Ducksrorth’s,.or rather, the. Queen’s xoice 
Binging— $ à 
& Sho fly | don’t bother me, 
Sho fiy-) don’t bothér me.” 


“Come, Bill, ain’t you peiniing the lly too 
thickly? E inquired... “Why, Dan Bryant 
wrote that song ?.’” ad 

“ Danis thunder!’ growled Bil. ‘I tell 
you that it was: composed: by. my. wife, Queen 
Duckworth, ‘at Cape Coast Dougeon, on the Gold 
Gosst. Thunder, didn’t:L copyright it 2.‘ Entered 


according to Act of Conscience, by Bill Duck- 


worth, in the Clerk’s Office of the Librarian of] « Say?” returned Willi inki 
Conscience at.Gorrooworro.’ I think there ain’t | as he SA: =: Ne SAE TRAA 
no getting out of that, if I show it you in print.| by’s, I just looked round in order to see if the 
Is there, boys? A coast was clear, and then I went for Mrs, Dack- 
‘t But you said the Queon was a Kanaka, and | worth. “A man who will raise hia hand agin a 
now yon locate ker.on the coast. of Africa,” said | woman isn’t worth the name of man, I know, 
our Number, Ono. ; x but Mrs. D., being a cannibal New Zealander 
“If you’re going to cross-examine me like that, | ___»? f 
I'll pipe down,” growled Bill. “What?” we chorused. “New Zea——” 
‘Qo on William,” we cried; ‘‘never'mind] “T mean Australian aboriginy,” corrected 
him. : : Bill, without moving a muscle. “I calculated 
_ “Assuming an. unconcerned air, I swaggered | that she counted with thë “Ita,” so I sailed in 
into the hut, joining in the chorus— and ‘proceeded to civilise her. Pe 
“¢Sho fly ! don’t bother me, “Tt was tough work, for her majesty was un- 
For I belong to Company G.’ common wirey, but I gained the victory at last. 
‘ Bill,” says she at the finish, after dealing mba 
wipe with the club that sent me'clean over the 
top’of a palm-tree—‘ Bill, how is that for hizh ?” 
A shook hands after. that, and Mra, D. 
€ t kere, came an exemp! ife, with onl Weak- 
© My dear gal,’ I says, * really for the honey- | ness, Vealbuey. Baader Si E dese Te 
moon, you puton considérable.” “J used to be very cautious, but she became so 


when whack came a lump of coral rock, and I 
found myeelf horizontal, while Qusén Duckworth 
shonted +-* Go. pack TST een, yout feller 
—don't come loafitg round here.’ 


soph the dingy | 


“chat k?” she screamed, seizing a forty- | suspicious of më it like” 
bladed fish-spear ; “you Gare give cheek,” says she. | a tlie ei bia! ane thee eae 1 go 
“’Tain’t no use to keep up that. lick, sonny—jest| “Died?” we echoed. ; 
dot that down. If youdon’t yamoose to that} “Yes, boys, I löst my Egyptian Queen through 
ya- yam patch, and go on with your proper daty, | u bountiful water-melon season. She died, and 
as a’ husband, Pil ting in æ ool "decks on yo | we buried her in ‘first-class style, tip-top under- 
afos yon know where you are—that’s me.» = | taker, and a striag of mourning céaches mile. 
3 Bi ee en in Califofmia, hadn’t #6, Bill?” | anda half in length?” ~ 

manded, Hee 2 ER | woy dE yo 

“What makes you say that ??? said William. Bil ee ere ay placo; 

“Why, she talks like the folks do out té'Cali-| “ An, that was the toughest job of all,”’-sighed 
fornia.”’ > 2 William, `“ You remember I kept the dingy ? 

“ Well,”” replied Bill, after a long pause, “all | Well, T used to go down'upon the béach and fold 
the Van-ouver Island natives have that way of| my arms, lean agin that bost, ang” look out to 
kicking up. Weil, I thought to myself, Bill| seaward twenty-four hours où a strétoh, but nary 
Duckworth, now or nevet, if you let this Sand-| a sail came near that island’;.s0°one day, while 
wich Islander get the’ best of you now, you are'a | my subjects were quatrolling over some political 
gone coon. © “Look here,” says I, ‘cheesoit.’”” | differences, I'launched. the boat, arid’ hoisting 

“I disremembered “what followed, more’n I| gail, stood out to sea—-when what do you think I 
heard a yell lowndet’n’ Gabriel’s trumpet, and | found was thé'cause why ño ships had’ touched 
found myself throwing involuntary back-springs | there for over two years ?”? wort j 
toward that ya-yam-patéh, as Queen D, ‘called “Thought: you were seven 
it. Ba I came to my usual jones, sue wee Bill?” we mildly inquired. ~~ 
standing over me, flourishing a Mansard-headed itho = 
club, Weighing about a quarter of a hundred- Gant a ee eee 
weigh. Bringing the thick end down bash on |< « Would you believe it, boys ; my affectionate 
my upturped stomach, she demanded wife had put a notice-board on one of the small 

‘+ Fori what, do you think, Im eet our coast, and upon nearing it, I 


years in captivity, 


“T wasn’t fool enough to say'for love, so I 
treated the question like a conundrum, and àn- 
swered— © SESE eR RDS 

«í Give ig up,’ 

“ Tealing me another winder, sha domanded— 

“ «You thoupht you had a soft’ thing, and was 
going to be master of this ranche, didn’t you?’ 
=e No,’ Tsaid, Bias rf a 

“© You ’—bamp came the club again, and I 
didn’t quite catéh” what she said; “When I re- 
covered my breath she bade moe rite, and casting a 
look Of thé greatest savagery upon me, said— 


64 Notico to Mariners.x—No wood, no water, 
"no trade; nio nothing on this island, but woman’s 
‘rights women, None of them under fifty-seven 
years old,?2°r 
“Aud what 
William 27?” i 
“ Formosa !”? promptly replied Bill, without 
so much as Winking. 
The old:-aailor has long since joined his queen 
in a Pu hers every one receives the just 
fy Po a il tees xe reward Of“ his deeds, and in my peregrinations 
__|{ Looks hea, stranget, ter years digo Thad 8 | tiron ‘the wi va I’ often seat with sii 
sister—Pookitontovs—young, beautiful, “ind | who gravely relate stories no less Munchausen- 
hunky. “Ste was the pride of our tribe—out like than William’s, If any of you ever visit 
san, Our star, our champion light-weight. You New Bedford, you will find in our cemetery a 
bet we loved her—a few. One daya strange ship plain maeitesaab bearing this inseripiion— 
came into our harbour, and one of our chiefs «Tiere lids William Duckworth !” 
paddled Pooki and myself on board. I was but “This was placed there a few years afier his 
a child then, Bill, but I was cleaver. I snuffed | Jacenso, and some folks say that it was misplaced, 
that captain—I dotted him down toa siroke—he| oq that Bill is interred in another apot al- 
wage high-toned fellow, bewas. No matter, he together. Be that as it may, if be does not lie 
won my sister's -heart—married her—and Ya- | 1 onoath that stone, it is no further from the 
moosed the re:ervation. Siranger, I took a vow trath than he was during life, and whenever I 
that I would revenge my sister, who died—as |i oo the wondrous relations of sensational 
„tbey allus do in such cases—and when’ I saw travellers, 1 think of the Amazonian Kanska, 
yal laughed Ha. ha! Here gosto revenge Ashantee, Vancouver ‘Islands; New Zealand, 
; > Egyptian, Formosian, Gorrooworro Queen, and 
t í Spare me, I am your huaband—you’re m; 7 I RIRES i i 
rib,” x van "owe aotren EA E of Bill Duckworth’s seven years’ captivity, 
hitting me another lash ia et aw atig aa ETS Pe 
me feelas though I bad swallowed’ an earth- WOULD-BE author w; vised. to 
quake. :“I w bi revehized, and you shall be the ea oae — = ane thp a 
victim. Ha, ha! = iii ' ~ fat home without confessing its authorship. His 
PERE a Clam TO a a S ap, 
we inquired. : l a , 
s Rhon” Teplied Bill. ‘I tell you I felt etter om had quite a Peon a 
as small as a mouse Saysshe— +i: + | words wit! outwit, andat last his ‘wife. tappi 
eT never loved SOR. ‘I'm a freé-and-ong| him onthe shoulder with the sweetest possible 
lightened advanced-opinion and wormati’sright, ‘í Won't: that do?” He then saw how it was 
|adyocate. I married you to cut woody dig yams | himself, buried his portfolio, recovered,» his 
wash ditto, fish, hunt, look pooty and find mein | digestion, and/hasbeen a happy man ‘ever, since. 


was the name of that island, 


= 


money. Do it—or J’ll——’ here she'lifted’the | What’ blessed relief: to edivots and. the rest. of 
club again.’ TE mankind it would be if more. of our literary aspi- 
“What did you say to that Bill? ” we'asked. | rantstried this presoription! m: i] 
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ANECDOTES, INCIDENTS, AND USEFUL 
. WFORMATION, =- 


Contributions from subscribers ave invited for this column: 


&——— OF: 


THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


How melancholy is the life of a sailor! From the 
first hour of his embarkation, his habits and 
modes of \life’ hecome essentially different from 
those of his brethren on shore; -His habitation js 
not fixed; sod gees to have no foundatioi; dow 
ledning to this side, now to that’; “acléd upon by 
every, wave, and every breath of wind. Eyen his 
food is unnatural; if engenders diseases, and can 
only be relished from 16ag babit. Frequently he 
does at’ PNA ihe “Cheerful faco dt woman, 
Steen fields, or cottages, for monthe. Sobad are 
the- watery deserts which ‘he: traverses,’ that's 
solitary tnd sterile land beohtiies to him an object 
of interest.” “Af night, he slumbers in a narrow 
hammock, from which, inthe midst of dreams of 
home, he ia often ronsed by the sound of danger. 
Rushing upon deck, he finds the vessel driving 
before the blast, or laid down upon ‘her side by 
a sudden gale. The Yeémaindér of thé’ night is 
Spent amidat cold and wet, and darkness, and 
storms: Hyer thé morning light is hardly wel- 
come sineé it serves onTý to dis¢over a turbulent 
and-boundless ocean, in which he may possibly, 
ere long, be overwhelmed, and leave no sad 
memorial to tell his fate, 

Yet, to some, how pleasant is the life of s 
sailor. For ever roving about, he enjoys, with- 
out care, that variety ‘which the epicurean so 
sedulously, and oftéu so vainly, geeks, as alone 
capable of giving zest to the pleasures of existence. 
The fruits, the ‘producticris, the manners of dik- 
tant climates, become to bim as familiar as those 
of his own country. He sees nature under every 
aspect ; and the widely varying reces of man- 
kind, the Chinese and the negro; the Indian and 
the Malay, are brothers with whom he has often 
conversed. — It is the duty and pride of a sailorto 
struggle with the tempest, which inures his mind 
‘snd body to fatigue and danger. But storms do 
not always vex the surface of the deep, nor do 
clouds always’ darken the-face ofiieaver, At 
intervals favourable breezes waft him smoothly 
along, Hè sees the sun fise from’ the’ éastera 
waves in allhis glory, and disappear in {hé even- 
ing, as in a sea of fire. He contemplates with 
pleasure the tropical clouds, the rich and splendid 
colours of which bid dafiince to the art of the 
painter, and awaken to admiration eyen the 
rudest mind. He alone, with his level horizon, 
can conteniplate, id all iis magfificence, the 
atarlit canopy of heaven, or the moon, reflected 
on every side, from a thotsand broken waves. 
Who, then, would not uxdergo'a few tiardstips 
and privations to arrive af the enjoyment of 
objecis 59 sublime ? How pleasant-js thie life of 
@ sailor! Kai paria 


OF BEARDS, 


A{oxe all nations, beards have, at various times, 
been subjected to the caprice of fashion. The 
Greeks wore. their beards until the relgn of 
Alexander; as liké wise the Romans antil the four 
Hundred and fifty-fourth year of Roio, “It was 
Scipio Africanus who introduced the custom of 
shaving’ every day. A humber of succeeding 
Emperors’ followed his* example ; > but Adrian 
resumed the fashion of wearing thé beard, and 
his enccegsors did the same, Butil- Constantine. 
It appeared again in the time of Heraclius; and 
all the Greek Emperors preserved their beards. 
The Goths and the Franks wore but one 
mustachio. Clodion orderad all his subjects to 
suffer their beards to grow. All’ the ancient 
philosopbérs wore lobg beards!’ The Eastern 
‘eéclesiastics never’ shaved, and, on the contrary, 
the clergy in thé West always did. There are 
somo-countriés where the ibéard! is Considered asa 
mark of grief, while, in others, being shaved 
indicates the same. ~~ °, A 

Kirgin assures ys that a considerable branch 
of the.religton er the Tartars consists in the 
inanagemonbnof their beards; and that they 
wageda long. and bloody war withthe Persians, 
and declated them infidels, though in other 
respects of the’ saio faith àa themselyes, ‘because 
they would not cut their whiskers afier ‘thd 


‘back. ‘Says ice pte ot remind: 
goose.” "e Why ?”? ‘inquired Gill. 


manner of the Tartars. The kings of Persia had 
ee beards woven or matted together with gold 
(thread, ` AFE 


MoweR's melodies—The sharpening of the 
seyth; 

WHAT is the keynote of good breeding? B 
natural, 

Tue largest room in the world—the room for 
improvement. : 

A THIRSTY one desires to know if they drink 
stock ale at the Broker's Board. 

Tun atiempt to weave zephyr worsteds of heir 
loonis has proved a failure. 

A New Enguand boy writes home from a 
Western town that he bas joined three different 
churches and proposes to have a hand in all the 
fup that is going. _ ; es 

HE reason American girls refuse to onter 
domestic service is that they object to anything 
approaching low - ménial empfoyment—what 
they. seek is by-menia:. See Fs ; 

WueEn the cock and the fox went on board the 
Ark, ttey had no fdar of bapgage-smastiers; for 
one had a comb and the other had & brush, and 
that was all the luggage they had between them. 

A cERTAIN French “duthess,'a most excellent 
Catholic, of the eighteenth beh ee used to 
believe that she scrupulously observed the ordin- 
ancés of Lent by making her servants faat. 

‘(A vacuum would e the’ best placo for a 
fellow to fall into, wotildn’t ft, Bill, for then, you 
know, he wouldn’t fall against anything?” 
‘©¥es, ‘he ‘would, though,” stontly: answered 
Bill; “he would fall against his inclination)? 

An affected young lady, on being asked, in a 
large éompauy, if she- had read~ Shakespeare, 
assumed a look Of ‘astonishment, and replied : 
t Read Shakespeare ? Of course I hive ; I read 
it when it firat carae out.” ; 

“TowisH I was ‘a little French girl,” said a 
ién-year-old. “Why?” asked her mamma, 
“ Because then I should know two languages.” 
“How so?’ “Why, you know, I can speak 
English now, and French would make two.”” 

JACK and Gill were coming down the hill the 
other morning, when Gill flopped heavily on her 


1 Be 
was tho exasperating reply, ‘‘ yon’ve got down 
on your back?” : - 

Nor long’ since, at Sunday-school, the teacher, 


after trying hard to impress on the minds of a] 


class of small boys the sin of Sabbath-breaking, 
asked: “Is Sunday better than anyother day?”’ 
Tointediatély the’ smallest “boy in the class 
answered » ‘ You bet your boots itis’! ”” 

“Way sre you running about in the stow, 
Thoma, vithout your’ shoes and stockings ?’’ 
inquired a kind father of, his son. “t Because, 
sir,’? answered the urchin, “the shoemaker hasn’t 
ménded my shoes according to'his promise, and I 
want to show proper rékentment.’” 

“ ARE fhess eggs poached ?”” inquired a cus- 
tomer of ‘a cologred restaurant keeper, at an 
Alabanda station: “i Yes, sab; ™ replied Sambo, 
“Dey is—dat ir, de chigkens wat’ Isid em 
SS, Sse : ay fat e 
- A Boy's COMPOSITION on Hens.—Hens is curi- 
oug animals, ’ ‘They don’t have no nose, nor‘no 
teeth, nor no ears. They swaller their vittles 
whole, and chew it upin'their crops inside of 
em. The outside of hens is generally put into 
pillers and made inter feather dusters, Thé insive 
of a hen is sometimes filied up with: marbles and 
shirt- buttons, and sich °*A-hen is very much 
Fallet than a good Many other anittaéls, but 
they’ dig up more tomato-plants than snything 
that ain’t'a hen,’ Hens is very setul to ley eggs 
for plum-pudding. Bet your lifé'D like’plim - 
pudding. “Skitny Bates eat #0 much plim- 
pudding once that # set him into the collery. 
Hens'hes’ got wigs, and ean fly when they are 
scart. ‘IT’ cut my ‘Uncle William’s heti neck off 
with a hatchet, and it scart her to death. Hens 
sometimes makes yery fine Spring chickens, 


"CRICKET S—Those who have attended to the 


manners of the hearth ‘cricket '(Achéeta Womestica) 
know that it:passes. the hottest. pant. of the sym- 
mer il anony: sifuations, concealed in the cre- 
vices of walls and heaps of rubbish, Tt quits its 
summer abode about the end of August ‘and 
fixes its residence by the fireside of kitchens or 
cottages, where It multiplies its species, and is aB 


ofa | 
use,” | 


merry af Christmas as other insects in the dog- 
days. Thus do the comforts of a warm hearth 
afford the cricket a safe»refuze, not from death, 
but from temporary torpidity, which it can‘sup- 
port fora long tite, when deprived by accident 
of artificial warmth—I came to the knowledge 
of this fact by planting a colony of these insects — 
in a kitchen’ where a constant fire was kept’ 
through the summer, but which is discontinued 
from November till June, with the exception of a 
day once ‘in six'or eight weeks. The“ crickets 
were brought from a distance, and let go in the 
room, inthe beginning of September, 1806; here 
they increased considerably. in the course of two 
months, but were not heard or séen after the fire 
was removed, Their disappearance led me to 
conclude that the cold had killed them; but in 
this T was mistaken ; fora ‘brisk fire being kept 
up for a whole day in the winter, the warmth of 
it invited my-colony from. theit hiding-place, but 
not before the evening: ‘after wilica they côns 
tinued to skip ¿bont and chirp the greater part 
ofthe following day, when they again’ dirap- 
peared; being compelled, by the returning cold, 
tò teko refuge id their former retreats. They left 
the chimney corner in May, aftera fit of very hot 
weather, and revisited their winter residence in 
August. Here they spent the summer merely, and 
lay torpid in the cravices of tho chininey, with 
the exception of thosa days on which they were 
oo toatemporary existence by the comforts 
of fire. — 


EPIGRAMS. 


Oy Du Bois, Born IN: A BAGGAGE: WAGGO N 
AND KILLED IN A Duet. 


Begot in a cart, in a cart first Grew breath, 
Carte and tierce was his life, and a carte was his 


death. } 


EPIGRAM. BY SIR HENRY WOTTON, 1651, 


IF breath were made for every man to buy, 


Lhe poor tan could not liye ; the rich would 
Horde. ae 


On the bankruptey of a person of the name of 
Homer. : 

Tuar Homer shoud a bankrupt be,, 

Is nt 80 vory ODD-p’YE-SEE; 

Tf it be true as 1’m instgacted, 

So Int-Hn-HAD his books conducted. 


mpy 


ADV ERE TISHMAN 
ee 
TO ADVERTISERS. 
One Lins of Hight Werds oj. O A T 
‘Trade Adyts.. Twenty Words... © 0 6 
i Bhie A 
FOREIGN STAMPS. 
50 RARE FOREIGN STAMPS, 7D. 
Including Servis, Egypt, Brazil, 
Saxony, Old Cuba, &e., &o.% 
100 RARE for 1s, 74., includingFin- 
land, Moldo-Wualiachii, Greece, 
: Rome, Hanover, &¢., &s: 
For full particulars, and an im- 
mense veriety of other packets, 
seo ILLUSTRATED PROSPROTUS 
ld, Catulogué 3d. All Post-free, 
oF @ GOWER-STREET, 


EGA 


STANLEY, “GIBBONS, 
"LON 


DON. 


James Thomson, 182, North-street, Glasgow. or 60 
4d.,and 130 for'7d:, post free, Celebrated “ Please All” 
packets, in praise of which; J. T. has during the last six 
years received hundreds of unsolicited letters. Packets 
include Perv, Warsia; Dutch, Indies, Chili, Oldenburg, 
Nova Scotia St: Lucia, Lontan, Spain, Oranye StatesyHong 
Kong, Brazil, Sweden, and others rare, Gratis with 7d. 
packet two goof unused stamps. Agents wanted, high 
commiss'on. “Sheets sent on approval. 

C Hi Hill, 9,“ Buckitigham-buildings, Hillhead, Glas- 
gow. 110 for 6d., 240 for 18., 1,000 for 29, 10d.-tAll post- 
free. AW unequalled: ‘Try one, Each ecdntains two 
differerit of Jive, Servia, Guiara, Oldenburgyblamburg, 
Russia, Patrgudty, Ionian’ Islands, @hili, Denmark, Hol- 
lane; Spain, Hong Kong, &v., &eo iGratis, with 2s.10d. 
packet; threo sets, Cucapest’ packets ever offered. Agents 
wanted. Higilrate of payment: at 

“Hoboway’s Pilis are the’ proper medicine for people 
whose facultids “ra exhausted “by sxcessive heat, too 
idh work, Gr over indulgence. A few toses'of these 
Pills always prova simple, cafe, and cooling treatment 
for all'stomach’ and liver complaints: A larger course 
wil tet Tight evétly organ whore action issimpairad, 
strengthen "every structure whose! tote is diminished, 
aud Yenovate that blood whose purity ‘istainted. Giddi- 


| ness. Weadache) wausea, fla(wleney, aud all other dyspeptic 


syd ptotis'piaid'wil h- ‘susprising certainty and. eelerity 
to the corréctive Pilta: whiehs lay siegs) to! theseat of 
thesé distrersing seasations; and carry. off, withoutany 
paih or. other’ disagreeable drawback, v those neecant 
matters which are disordéring theentire human muctine, 


. 
e 
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CORRESPONBENEE. 


a 


-All letters must be addressed to George Emmett 
Youne Briton, Hogarth House, St. Bride’s-avenue, 
uondon, E.O. 


H. Woop.—Common salt and alum, of each ioz., salt- 
petre 230z, Mix snd boil in an iron pot till it rises, 
then immerse the articles (which must not be less than 
-18-carat standard). After which dip in aquafortis. 
.Pickle and immerse again on cooling (after composi- 
tion bas again risen by boiling). 

Y. E.— The prices of stumps vary. A good set can be 


ot for 4s. 6d.; a bat 18s. 6d.; and a ball 7s. 6d., at |> 


_Belfield’s, Wine-street, Bristo). 

G.CARPENTER.— Some pigeons fly about a milea minute. 
A tace took p'ace from Emsworth to Brighton, a dis- 
tance of 353 miles. The first arrived 35 minutes after 
it started. 

STAMP COLLECTOR.—They are collected and arranged in 
albums for curiosity. There are stamp dealers and 
merchants in almost every large town. We have 
known the price of a stamp to be £50. 

A. Bates.—The Bollin is free from Dunham Nursery to 
its junction with the Mersey, a little below Warburton, 
Although the fishing is free, you will require permis- 
sion to visit certain portions of the river, and we 
would recommend you to put up at the Railway 
Hotel, Heatley, as Mr. Perrin would be able to get 
you the privilege of fishing in the best pools of his 
district. 

STUTLEY.—Take a camel hair pencil and paint it over 
with one drachm of carbolic acid dissolved inan ounce 
of glycerine, and repeat the operation in a week. 

A. R. E.—Persian insect powder (6d. per ounce), rubbed 
into the fur from the tail forwards. If placed ona 
sheet of paper the fleas will be observed to fall out 
and die, 

FRED. D.—To one pint of good milk put one pound loaf 
sugar, and two-pennyworth of essence of lemon, into a 
pewter vessel with flannel round it, then put it in an- 
other vessel twice its size and fill up the space between 
them with ice and common salt, and turn it round till 
it freezes. : 

P. D. DURHAM.— Strawberry ice cream.—One pint straw- 
berries, one pint cream, about half a pound lump 
sugar pounded, the juice of a lemon, Mash the 
fruit through a sieve and pick out thé seed, mix wiih 
other articles and freeze. A little new milk will help 
it. Raspberry ice cream the same. 

Pop.—Ginger beer.—23lbs. sugar, loz cream of tartar, 
lhoz. ginger, 2 lemons, Broise the ginger, peel the 
lemons, then strain the juice and put them together in 
@ pan, pour 3 gallons boiling water. Stand till luke- 
warm, then add a tablespoonful of yeast. In 4 hours 
pour off and bottle immediately. 

L. Loné.—Sympathetic ink may be made “by dissolving 
in water chloride of cobalt. When written it is 
invisible, by heating developed blue, and by absorp- 
tion of water from the atmosphere dissppearsin 2 

Ra days. i Pe : a 
RED, z Take and dissolve 
aee e a a e irom it the 
metallic part of the cobalt which communicates to the 
yaftce its blue colour ; then dilute the solution, which 
4s very acrid, with common water. If you write with 
this liquor on paper, the cbaracters will be invisible, 
but when exposed to a suficigot degree of heat they 

become 


will become green. When the paper has cooled they 
will are Observe, if the paper be too much 
heated, they will not disappear. 


Tom Trr.—Mix equal parts of chlorate of potash and 
sulphur of antimony thoroughly together into a paste 
the consistency of cream. With a match stalk drop 
on a thin sheet of paper about the size of a small sbot. 
peered dry gum on another sheet of paper, and cut up 

lor use, 

E. Everert.—If E, E. wishes to keep fish alive in an 
aquarium he must not line the bottom with tin or 
zine. Both are injurious to the health of the fish, et- 
pecially zine, and tin will rust, If he intends making 
an aquarium he should use for glazing putty made of 
red and white lead, allowing to get perfectly dry, and 
then give itthree or four coats of red paint (red be- 
cause it’s the hardest of all paint), throwing dried 
sand on after each coat irside. The paint should be 
allowed to dry, and water should not be added for at 
least six weeks. Some shingle should be placed at the 
bottom for the weeds to be planted in. 

MonTAGuE,—Take 202z. of wood naphtha, soz. of gum 
benzoin; crush the gums, mix them with the naphtha 
in a bottle; shake them frequently till dissolved. It 
is then ready for use. 

W. Murr.—Starlings are numerous, and, begin to assem- 
ble in small flocks towards the end of June, increasing 
in numbers as the season advances, frequertingfields 
where cows and sheep are grazing. They remain 
through the Winter, and towards evening get toge- 
ther in immense numbers, in the vicinity of the reed- 
beds by the rivers Itchen and Test. 

JAOx F:—John Sebastian Cabot, the navigator, made the 
discovery of Newfoundland. On his return from this 
voyage, finding himself neglected by Henry VIT., he 
went to eR where he was furnished with ships and 
stores, and thereby enabled to effect the discovery of 
the Brazilian coast and the River La Plata. 

Sam SAWBONES.—The severe fight of Bunker’s-hill took 
place on June 27, 1775, when the Americans were com- 
pelled to abandon their fortifications. In this disputed 
contest our trooper, however, suffered considerable loss, 
without reaping any vast advantage over the foe. 

Young Briron:—On June 29, 1190, Richard Cœur de 
Leon joined Philip Augustus, King of France, with his 
army on the plains of Vezelay. The forces of the two 
monarchs amounted to 100,000 men, who followed their 
) eaders to the Holy Land to assist Frederick Barbarossa 
in the third crusade against the Infidels. © 

Dicx LigGHTHEART.—The youthful King Edward V. was 
deposed by his ambitions uncle, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, on June 18, 1483. 


getting into a 


STEPHENSON.—The saint you name was a Saxon pres- 
byter, and a native-of Devonshire. He was murdered 
A.D. 755, in the 75th year of his age, in a barbarous 
manner by the peasantry, near Utrecht, while preach- 


ing the Christian religion. 


JACK THE GIANT.—Sir Peter Paul Rubens, the eminent 
painter, an artist of transcendent talent, died on May 
30, A.D. 1640. His principal performances in painting 
were at the Banqueting-house, Whitehall; the palace of 
the Escurial, in Spain; and at the Luxembourg Gal- 


lery, Paris. 


NAvAL HERO.—Earl Howe gained his great victory over 
the French in the year 1793. It stands recorded as 


one of our greatest naval victories. 


Hotspur.—The battle of Tewkesbury was fought by the 
adherents of the rival houses of York and Lancaster. 


The issue of this conflict was fatal to the Lancas- 
triang. The field on which the battle was fought re- 


tains the name of the Bloody Field, and is distant 


from the town about half a mile. In the civil war in 
Charles’s reign, Tewkesbury was the scene of many 
severe contests between the contending forces, 

Jor W.—We have had some difficulty in obtaining the 
information you require; but here if is, St. Oletus was 
born in Rome, and took upon him the Pontificate, by 
the persuasion of Clemens. He satin the Papal chair 
upwards of twelve years, was esteemed for his holiness 
and learning, and suffered mariyrdom in the reign of 
Domitian, A D. 91. 

BARRY WHITH.—There are many stories told similar to 
that of the Roman soldier who would not desert his 
post. Here jis one. A soldier, during the inundation 
of St. Petersburg, in 1796, was on sentry at the 
palace, and the water had reached to his knees, when 
the empress, who saw him from a window, com- 
manded him to retire. This, however he refused to 
do, aluhough he was aware that it was the empress 
who spoke to him, observing to her that he could not 
quit his post unless the sergeant sent another to re- 
lieve him. Whether the empress sent a sergeant or 
not, we are unable to inform you. 

ALBERT,—Height immaterial, and the uniform paid for 
by instalments, varying according to the arrange- 
ments made by the captain of the corps. 

PLANET MARS.— The author is engaged upon the 
work. 2. Plenty of exercise will cure it in time. 
Lemon juice in moderation is an excellent assistant. 
Try it. 

Boy ACToR.—Take a few lessons from a good niaster, 
and then try your fortune among the professionals, 
You will find advertisements in “The Era ” to suit 
your requirements. Thanks for your warm praises. 

Ben BOLT.—The term ‘old salt” is of too ancient a 
date to fathom its origin. B-sides, what object can 
you have in asking us such a question ; seek infor- 
mation, and you shall find it in our pages. 

EDGAR Por.—This erratic poet died at a comparative 
early age, under forty years, and perished miserably, 
brought dowa by the wildness of his nature, which led 
him into fatal dissipation. Weare not disposed to 
cavilat his weakness when he has left us such beau- 
tiful poems. . x x 

AYoung ATHLETE.— You are ungoubtedly above the ave- 

for your age, and world bave ño difficulty in 

‘horse regiment, provided of course you 
pass the usual examination. 2. We thank you for 
youre ncomiums on “The Boys of Bircham School,” 
and we are pleased to hear that you intend to use your 
influence in our behalf. 

A BIRD FANCIER.— We shall certainly give another essay 
upon how to rear and keep singing birds. Waita litle 
while and you wish will be gratified, : 

FRED. GREEN,—1, A medium examination will enable 
you to pass. 2. The questions vary, and any sdvice 
on our part would probably lead you astray ; you wil 
receive the necessary information on application forl 
the post. 3. All depends upon the pogition you hold 
and the infiuence you can bring to bear upon the 
authorities. 4. This also remains with those in office, 
3. You must commence as Mid. and work your way 
up. 6. About twelve or fourteen pounds. 7. We 
have answered you to the best of our ability, and 
trast we bave done so to your satisfaction, 

TOm.—Sea stories are undoubtedly great favourites, but 
we cannot make the whole of our journal alike. - Your 
praise of “The Lake of Light,” and “Sam Sawbones ” 
give us much pleasure, 

JEWELLER.— Insects, and imitations of insects, for the 
purpose of ornament, are nothing new. A Mr. Turner, 
writing some fifty years ago, says, ‘‘ Among the orna- 
ments, worn by the ladies, mentioned in the Anglo. 
Saxon documents, we read of a golden fly, beautifully 
adorned with gems; of golden vermiculated neck- 
laces; of a bulla; of golden head-bands and of a neck- 
cross. 

ONE IN Love.—1, Thanks for your eulugies upon our 
journals, 2. Forget all such nonsense—no good can 
come of it; a day’s cricketing is worth all the foolish 
boy courtships ever known. 

UNION JACK-—1, Writing very fair, quite up to the ave- 
rage. Thanks for your warm recognition of the merits 
of our journals. 2. We have also reason to be proud 
o; your praise of our companion journal, the“ Young 
Englishman.’ 5 

InQuIRE.—1, The “Sketches by Boz,” introdncei Mr, 
Oharles. Dickens to the literary world. 2. General 
literature and the ways of mê, 3. The same, 4, Of 
what nature is the impediment? Messss. Stacey in 
the Strand, if anywhere. We are not aware it has 
been published. 

Nerro.—1. Oalligraphically speaking, your handwriting 
18 suitable for any office where a plain and neat writing 
is requisite. Its characteristics appear to be a tendency 
to be steady, which might be improved; regularity ; 
a considerable sprinkling of vanity; and a dash of 
courage, with just a suspicion of ostentation. 2. A 
remedy—if such there be—would {probably prove far 
more injurious to your constitution than the exbaust- 
ing effects of overgrowth, which will cease naturally 
sooner or later, when you will, if Se take due care of 
yourself in the: meantime, develop strength propor- 
tionate to your size. : 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


—o— 


ATTENTION, BOYS! 

During the present terrible War between Russia and 
Turkey, a tale of a former struggle between the armed 
hosts ought to be in every intelligent youth’s possession 
—a record told by one who has been an eye-witness and 
participated in the desperate battles between the 
Muscovites and the Mussulmans, and not a book written 
upon newspaper scraps and issued to the world as a 
truthfi®’account. 


DEATH OR GLORY 


(By GEORGE EMMETT) 
Is a terribly realistic tale of the War, told in simple yet 
powerful language, which must be read to be appreciated. 
DEATH OR GLOBY 
Will be issued uniform with “Captain Jack ” and “The 
King’s Hussars; ” and with Nos. 1 and 2, price 
3 ONE PENNY, 

will be giyen to every purchaser a magnificent plate de- 
picting the gallant lancer unhorsed, his lance shattered, 
his left hand gripping the bridle of his steed (from 
which he has just been disthounted), his right hand upon 
the hilt of his sabre, drawing his bright blade to defend 
himself from the foe, whilst the shot and shell from the 
enemy’s field batteries are bursting around him. 


DEATH OR GLORY! 

The Coloured Wrapper and the Plate are well worth 

One Shilling, but the price you will have to pay is but 
ONE PENNY. 

Three times haye we announced the appearance of 
this grand tale. Each time we have been compelled to 
postpone the publishing in consequence of the enormous 
orders, the length of time required for the colour print- 
ing of the Plate and Wrapper necessitating the con- 
tinuous delays. 

On Wednesday, August 21, published with No. 230 of 

THE Youna ENGLISHMAN. 


BOYS READ THIS!!! 
Ready this day at your Bookseller’s! 
Nos. 1 t0 13 of 
GrorGE EMMETT’S 
World-renowned School Story, 


THE BOYS OF BIRCHAM SOHOOL. 


e WON YO U- FEC HT 9? 


ee the subject of the plate given away to every purchaser 
o 


THE BOYS OF BIRCHAM SCHOOL. 


LOOK AT THIS, BOYS! 
TOM WILDRAKEH’S SCHOOLDAYS., 
By GEORGE EMM TT. 
Thewhols of the Numbers réprintéd—the whole of 


the Coloured Plates in stock, snd will be given away to 
every purchaser. 


Remember, now Ready, and can be ordered at your 


bookseller’s, the complete edition of this never-yet- 
equalled school story. 


All the Numbers in print, and you can buy as many 
Numbers as youlike, 
ONE PENNY 
per copy. No charge is made for the coloured plates. 
A specimen copy sent free to any address. 


TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Is also published, and may now be obtained, in Shilling 


Volumes. 


Remember, complete in 5 Volumes, at 1s. each Volume. 


THE GRAND PRIZE EDITION. 

Hundreds of copies given away by Parents, Guardians, 
and Schoolmasters. The complete edition of 

TOM WILDRAKE'’S. SOHOOLDAYS, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, price Five 
Shillings and Sixpence. 

N.B.—Your bookseller will obtain this grand story 
either in Penny Numbers, Shilling Volumes, er the Prize 
Edition. If you cannot obtain this d work from your 
newsagent, send the stamps to Grorcr Emmett, HO- 
garth House, St. Bride’s, London, E.C., and you will re- 
ceive per return of post, and Post Free, the glorious story 


in such portions as you may desire. 


Every boy who has not read 
TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS 


ought to make up for lost time by ordering at once, s» 


NOW READY, 
The “ Young Englishman ” Copyright Edition of the 
COTTAGE GIRL; 
Or, THE MARRIAGE DAY. 
Price 2s. 


A GRAND TREAT FOR OUR BOYS. 
ANOTHER SPLENDID New Srory s 
Is in preparation, and will shortly appearin this Journal, 
By the talented author of 


BRAVE TOM AND SAUCY CHARLIE. 


NOW READY. 
YOUNG TOM’S ADVENTURES. 
Completa in One Volume, containing Seventeen Num- 
bers. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Free by Post. 


London: Printed by BRADLEY and COMPANY 
12 and 13, Feti E.C,; and Published for the 
Proprietors, at Hogarth House, St. Bride's-avenue. 
Fleet-street, London, E,C, 
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